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DANGERS SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


Morning after morning as we open the newspaper we are met 
with distressing details regarding the sufferings of men and women, 
Chinese and foreign, in the interior from the violence of robbers and 
bandits. The China Weekly Review of February 16th, 1924, contained 
a list of foreigners who had suffered at the hands of bandits or soldiers 
since the Lincheng affair, May 5th, 1923. Out of nine killed, six were 
-missionaries; and out of at least 35 captured 16 were missionaries, 
both Protestant and Catholic. Since then we reported the tragic death 
of Rev. J. R. Cunningham in the siege of Kweilin, and in this issue 
we have to record the murder of Rev. George D. Byers of the 
American Presbyterian Mission (North) at Kachek, Hainan, by 
bandits. 

In some cases foreigners have been made special victims of attack. 
In others they have suffered equally with the Chinese in the same locality. 
In either case these developments are one more testimony to the fact 
that the “special prestige” of the foreigners is—for better or worse— 
going. We are possibly facing an era of greater danger than has been 
known by our predecessors. Without going into the subject of extra- 
territoriality and the relation of our governments to the protection of 
life and right and property, we are face to face with the fact that whatever 
the foreigners may expect in the way of protection, so far as the Chinese 
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Government is concerned, in large areas in China, government does not 
exist. In the earlier days the missionary went boldly and with com- 
parative immunity where the Chinese themselves sometimes could not 
go. Although the term “foreign devil” was then more commonly heard, 
the missionary and merchant, in spite of frequent rebuffs and hardships, 
met with a certain kind of respect and even homage. As we seek to 
account for the loss of prestige, we find that among many other causes, 
such as the revelations of the Great War, the repatriation of members 
of combatant nations, and the presence, in stich large numbers, of 
indigent Russians, there is a changed attitude arising from the manner 
in which native newspapers are multiplying themselves and flooding 
the country with questionable information. Possibly the lurid and 
sensational presentation of irresponsible cinemas may also have had an 
unfortunate effect on otherwise uninformed Chinese. 

We can hardly wonder at Ohinese surprise at what is supposed to 
be Western civilization, and very humbly we can reverse the role of 
patronage and learn what the Chinese think of us. Just as we write 
this, Dr. GCadman’s new book on “Christianity and the State’ comes to 
hand and we quote the following sentences :— 


“The changed attitude of Asiatic races and of the Orient as a whole, 
adds to the dangers sensed by. students of world affairs. Personal 
observations made in China, Japan and India, the three principal countries 
of the farther East, convince the traveller from tthe West that the prestige 
of his race is at a ery low ebb. The pacific character of the Chinese 
people, and the remarkable ascent to power in peace and war of the Japanese, 
are very contrasted phenomena, but they contribute to the increase of 
Oriental dominion. . . . Oriental dominion over Asia could not be 
established at this time without injuring the educational and evangelising 
institutions which are the sources of a better life for that continent.” 


ELEMENTS OF HOPE. 


Dr, Cadman’s reference to the hopeful influence of our educational 
and evangelising institutions fits in with the conviction borne in on 
us from the tone of the many commencement exercises of the past 


month. At one commencement gathering we had the privilege of attend- - 


ing, the earnest aspect of the graduates, the bright looks of the younger 
pupils and the trust-inspiring appearance of worthy citizens who had 
graduated from this particular institution, filled the onlookers wrth hope 
for the future of China. We know that this scene was being enacted in 
many parts of China, and that the influences were wide-spread and 
increasing in volume and force. As we saw the graduates looking out 
on life with a realization that there were obligations to fulfil as well 
as rights to stand up for, evils to fight as well as benefits to be attained, 
and that true success depended not so much on what was known and 
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done, as the growth of character, we had hopes of future leadership that 
would replace corrupt official and commercial practices. 

‘Another element of hope is to be found in the opportunities afforded 
by the changed mental outlook. These students are going out into 
an old China, where there is urgent need for new methods, knowing that 
successful experiments are being made by Governor Yen in Shansi, and 
in other provinces by similarly enterprising and enlightened officials. 
Two other grounds of hope are the innate pacificism of China, and the 
real friendliness of the people, which have been referred to in former 
issues. And we must not forget the patient forbearance of the 
inarticulate masses. In spite of civil wars, hordes of irresponsible 
soldiers over-running the country, and no strong central government, 
the country seems to be kept from going to pieces by the patience of 
the people, and their plucky “carrying on.” 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ADOLESCENCE. 


We are not forgetful of certain disappointments and disquieting 
portents. During the past few weeks there has been abundant evidence 
that among students both in China and India the stage of adolescence 
has not yet been emerged from, and that many feel that their fathers 
and mothers, and possibly their teachers, are out of date. We hear 
most of the government schools in Wuchang broke up unusually early 
this year as the students had decided to have no examinations, and since 
their word seemed to be law, ‘no examinations were held. The attitude 
of the students there, is that they are the employers of the teachers, and 
the latter are merely {their servants. The report may be exaggerated, 
but there are sufficient details to show that in many government schools 
the students are growing up absolutely ignorant of discipline and inflated 
and elated with ideas of their own importance. Not so very long ago 
General Yang Sen had to speak to the students of a large athletic meet 
in West China on “Clean Sport.” No doubt he was stirred up by the 
manner in which many of the students did not want rules. The students 
of China will not be in good shape to help their country if they themselves 
do not realize that the problem of character is the problem of self- 
control. 

THE RESTORATION OF “WEN LI.” 


The news that a retrograde step had been taken by the authorities 
in Moukden came as an unpleasant surprise to all those who had been 
working on various schemes to enable the people of China to learn to 
read. It was reported on good authority that the school text books 
based on “Kuo Yu’, which are national in scope, are to be scrapped, 
and in their stead, an entirely new set is to be introduced, the language 
of which is to be the classical or “Wen Li.” The causes given for 
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this change of front are two-fold: (1) Manchuria still asserts its 
independence of Peking and the government there; (2) The Civil 
Governor, who is immediately responsible for making the change, is 
not an expert in the new education and evidently hankers after the zreat 
days of old. 

A valued correspondent from Manchuria tells us that the sponsor 
of the reactionary change is the Provincial Governor. He is, apparently, 
in many respects an excellent man, friendly to all, and particularly loyal 
to H. E. Chang Tso-lin. His position in Manchuria is for influence and 
stability only second to that of his master. His peculiar merit lies in 
finance. Official money is not allowed to leak; per contra it waxes in 
his hands,—thanks to his constant economy in some directions and 
skillful laying out of capital in others. He is not an educationist. In 
no way opposed to education he yet does not understand it. He there- 
fore starves it, so that money may be spent in general only on commercial 
and military undertakings. To him has come the Reactionary Party, 
a party reinforced in weight by Chang Tso Lin’s fear of Bolshevism 
which has already waved its red flag in Harbin. These Reactionists 
find in the Provincial Governor a ready co-worker because by uniting to 
crush novelty and lead a return to ancient simplicity money will be saved. 
The result has been instructions which, emanating from above, were 
promulgated by the Head of Education, ordering the use of ‘Wen Li 
Readers only, the Boy Scout Movement and Athletic Competitions to 
cease, scholars not to be led out for trips into the country, and the 
National Phonetic System not to be taught. 

Our heartiest sympathies go out to our fellow workers, Chinese 
and foreign, who have been so persevering and successful in their desire 
to bring knowledge and culture to the illiterate. We feel confident 
that this back water flow is only temporary. No matter how high a 
position the one responsible for the set back holds, he cannot success- 
fully put back the hands of the clock, and the facts he is unfamiliar with 
now, will be brought to his attention by many of his fellow countrymen 
who are now wide-awake. 

On page 477 of our July issue we mentioned how Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin had irivited Messrs. James Yen and Daniel Fu, of the National 
Committee of Y. M. C. A. in China, to visit Moukden to teach the men 
of his army the 1,000 commonest characters as taught by the Popular 
Education Movement, of which Mr. Yen is the founder and organizer. 


A NEWSPAPER SEXAGENARY. 


In China, where the sixtieth birthday is a much greater event than 
the jubilee of the West, the completion of a “cycle of Cathay” by the 
“North China Daily News” is worthy of special congratulation. Whilst 
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doing a notable work in the development of foreign trade and industrial 
enterprise in China, it has been genially and sanely social, consistently 
showing an appreciation of high ideals, and identifying itself with all 
good movements for the benefit of China. In the Anniversary number 
hefore us, the “North China Daily News” has not satisfied itself with 
looking into the past; it has looked forward into the future. 

In no way discouraged by the instability of the government, and 
its inability to repress lawlessness and all barriers to helpful development 
of China’s resources, the editor asked the leaders of Young China to 
write of what they are doing. The result is an excellent series of articles 
which are of great value as showing what ought to be done, and is being 
accomplished to a limited extent, by Chinese of experience, perseverance, 
and hopefulness. Dr. V. K. Ting, a Cambridge graduate, and organizer 
of the geological survey of China, writes of science and progress in 
China. He shows that in spite of political revolution, total lack of state 
encouragement, and stupid reactionary resistance, the Chinese have not 
only learned to open up railways, factories and mines, but have gradually 
acquired the spirit which has made all these possible. 

Miss Soong May-ling contributes an article on Industrialism and 
the Chinese Women; Dr. W. W. Yen shows how China is striving to 
rebuild herself; the well-known benefactor, Dr. Wu Lien-teh gives 
reasons for the conclusion that good health pays better dividends than 
any profit-sharing company; whilst Dr. C. T. Wang replies to the query 
“Ts Constitutional Government in China Impossible?” In our space we 
cannot mention all the good features in this anniversary number, but 
we should like to draw attention to Mr. Wen Shih-tsen’s plea for “Back 
to the Interior,” and Y. C. James Yen’s account of the movement for 


educating the masses of China. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


We have already expressed our appreciation of the manner in which 
our sixty-year old contemporary has consistently sympathised with 
missionary effort in China. There has been recently a discussion im 
the correspondence columns of the “North China Daily News” on 
Missionaries in China and we have pleasure in quoting the editor’s 
summing up: | 


“We are far from saying that all missionaries are perfect or that they 
are always the best men for the work they have to do. Nor would any 
missionary make such a claim. The root of the matter is this: that in the 
main they believe something and, believing it intensely, they find in it sonie- 
thing further which compels them to go out and endeavour to impart ‘that 
belief to others in order that, as the missionaries are convinced, they may 
be benefited by it. Say what one may, that is a purely unselfish aim and 
in pursuit of it the missionaries expose themselves to sacrifice, discomfort 
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and danger. It appears to us to be very poor work for a fellow national to 
throw mud at them.” 


The various letters, whilst showing the usual amount of misin- 
formation, indulge in misleading and questionable quotations. The points 
that emerge are that the opinion of the onlooker is only valuable in so 
far as it is based on actual examination of the work of the missionaries. 
Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote that “those who deblatterate against 
missions have only one thing to do—to come and see them on the spot.” 
Christianity in its spread over the world must expect opposition; but 
it is obvious that this opposition is not so violent as it once was. 
This comes about from the work of the missionary becoming better 
known and understood, and also because the cause of missions has 
good friends in the newspaper world. 


OVER-LOOKED FAMINE REFUGEE CHILDREN. 


Among our illustrations will be found two groups of children 
rescued by the Industrial Orphanage, at Chinkiang, from the famine of 
1920-1. We understand that those carrying on this work made arrange- 
ments for the preservation of the lives of several hundred children in 
the Chihli province in the expectation that the usual help from the 
“Christian Herald” would be available. It seems, however, that-a new 
organization had been formed to link up all famine relief measures 
including the “Christian Herald’ funds. The greater part of the left- 
over funds had been specially ear-marked for famine prevention work, 
with the result that such post famine work as we have indicated is in 
danger of being stopped, and boys and girls who have been saved from 
banditry, slavery and dishonor, may have to return to their impoverished 
and hopeless native environment. 

Our readers are well aware that we are in full sympathy with the 
work of famine prevention. In our World Field department will be 
found news of what is being done along that line, under the title of 
“Forests versus Famine.” But we feel sure that there has been a slip- 
up somewhere in no provision being made. for inevitable post-famine 
work, especially work of such a nature as building up men and women 
of intelligence and character who will be equipped for some kind of 
famine prevention work. 

It may be argued that the rescuers of the children should have 
been more careful and not have gone ahead so rapidly, but on the 
mission field, and especially in famine times, the worker is frequently 
confronted with situations where he has to make decisions at once 
even though he has to deal with probabilities rather than with certainties; 
and in all the complicated machinery of the mission field and phil- - 
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anthropic effort, it will be disappointing and disastrous if the human 
factor is lost sight of. Now-a-days we count our work-people as so 
many “hands,” the patriarchs counted by “souls.” We quote from an 
address by Bishop Shepard at the Methodist General Conference as 
reported in the “Daily Christian Advocate” : 


The Methodist Church is at the most critical moment of a hundred 
years) Ahead of other Protestant denominations with a marvelous polity, 
and saying, “I am rich, and have gotten riches, and have need of nothing,” 
with machinery of boards and commissions, and committees, there is infinite 
danger that Methodism will cease to care. I judge that by the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes is a better way to care for the sick and aged and 
orphan than by the former neighborliness and friendship, but not if we cease 
to care. Philanthropy is a wonderfully poor substitute for friendship. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society cannot well take the places of the “mothers in Israel’ 
who guided the young when they needed some who cared. 

We have heard much about the spirit of Christ in all the affairs of 
men, and how necessary it is.. But the spirit of Christ is not in the affairs 
of men, and never will be, or can be. The spirit of Christ dwells only in 
the hearts of men to cause them to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with Christ the Lord. 


Since beginning this paragraph, the letter entitled “Let the Children 
First be Fed”’ has come to our Correspondence Department. The writer 
speaks from the standpoint of many who have sacrificed much to help 
the famine sufferers. : 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


The response to our editorial in last issue has been varied and 
iairly voluminous. One good friend writes in our correspondence 
department ; whilst another reminds us of the importance of having our 
feet on the ground, the inference possibly being that our head is 
dangerously up in the clouds, or somewhere thereabouts. Another writes 
us concerning “this common paradox—Christians supporting an utterly 
un-Christian institution,’ and hopes the “Recorder will continue to 


stimulate thinking on the question of war.” He adds:—‘We believe 


in a God who is both powerful and loving. If we really had faith in 
such a God we would give up doing an unloving thing in order that 
good might come, as we do when we take part in war, for an action of 
hate could never further the kingdom of a God of love. As with many 
others it has only been in the last year or two that I have come to see 
that war was a denial of Christ, but now that my eyes have been opened 
a little, the thing becomes plainer every day.” 

There is space only in this issue for extracts from two important 
resolutions, showing the position taken by two great responsible ecclesia- 
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stical bodies in the U.S.A. In the course of its deliverance the Methodist 
General Conference says :— 


“We are determined to outlaw the whole war system. ‘The patriotism 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has never been challenged. Neither 
our motives nor our loyalty must be impugned when we insist on the 
fulfilment of pledges made to the dead and assert our Christian ideals Yor 
the living. Governments which ignore the Christian conscience of men 
in time of peace, cannot justly claim the lives of men in time of war. Secret 
diplomacy and political partisanship must not draw men into the dilemma 
of deciding between support of country and loyalty to Christ. 


The world is now open to a crusade for peace. War-weary nations 
everywhere are eagerly waiting. America must lead the way, Our nation 
and our church can do now what we may never be able to do again. We 
set ourselves to create the will. to peace. We recommend that a prayer 
for peace be prepared and used at every communion service. Through its 
educational program, our church must mould the present youth of all races 
into a peace-loving generation. We shall launch an aggressive campaign to 
teach the nature, causes and consequences of war. The glorification of 
war must end.” | 


The following is from the resolution adopted by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly :— 


“The Presbyterian Church of the United States of America pledges 
all its energies to the outlawing of war and to the hastening of the day 
when nations shall learn war no more. We refuse to believe that the 
wholesale slaughter of human beings upon the battlefield is morally any 
more necessary to man’s highest development than is killing by individuals. 
We see in war’s cruelties, made more terrible by modern invention, not 
only a menace to civilization but also a definite challenge to the followers 
of the prince of peace. 


We invite the co-operation of all Christendom in a determined effort 
to devise such complete machinery for peace as shall insure the settlement 
of all international controversies by reason instead of force. 


To this end we favour participation*by our nation with other nations in 
the Court of International Justice and the submission for judicial settlement, 
or the arbitration of disputes, and the investigation, before ja resort to arms, 
of all differences which cannot be adjudicated or arbitrated, reserving the 
right to control our own destiny and to determine whether or not and 
when we shall declare war. 


We solemnly assert that the teachings of Christ furnish the only basis 
and hope of permanent peace and earnestly appeal to all branches of the 
Christian church to unite in bringing mankind to an acceptance of him in 
order to establish a universal brotherhood founded on righteousness, justice 
and peace. We enjoin upon the boards and agencies of our church, 
particularly the board of Christian education, together with our ministers 
and members, to do all in their power to accomplish this purpose which we 
believe to be in accord with the will of God and in harmony with the 
teachings of our Lord and Master.” 
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The Yearnings of the Chinese Church * 


K. T. CHUNG 


HERE is a new consciousness among the clergy as well as the 
T] laity,—a prevailing conviction that the Church is not equivalent 
to Christianity; Christianity is not equivalent to Christ. Christ 
is Life; Christianity is the way of expressing the Life, and 
the Church is a living organism through which expression of that 
Life can be made possible. 
But the history of Missions and Churches in China for the past 
117 years seems to identify the Church mostly, if not entirely, by the 
non-Christians as well as Christians, as the Christianity, and the type 
of Christianity as it is usually preached with Christ. Therefore no 
matter whether the Church is self-supporting or not, she is still foreign 
to the Chinese people. She is not the integral part of community life of 
China. Thus she is not yet indigenous. 
Amidst the craving for the reality of Christian faith, I acutely feel 
the yearning of the Chinese Church. May I express it in the three 
following points: 


I. The Chinese Christians are longing to see Christ. Christ is 
the living God. Certainly He can manifest himself to us Chinese and 
we can feel His divine presence. He promised His presence when two 
or three are gathered together in His name. Again He promised to 
be with His disciples until the end of the world. If Chinese Christians 
have no vital experience with the living Christ, where is the strength of 
the Chinese Church? In this time of controversy between the liberal and 
conservative, Chinese Christians are compelled to go back to Christ and 
back to the Bible. Otherwise it simply means that those who are 
acquainted with modernism will be classed as modernists, and those who 
are acquainted with conservatism will be classed as fundamentalists. 
What has new or old, liberal or conservative, to do with the Chinese 
Church? Neither of them are the real expression of our own spiritual 
relationship with the Lord Jesus. The Chinese Church is like the Hellenes 
of old who came to see Philip, saying, ““We would see Jesus.” This is 
the yearning of the Chinese Church—to see Christ with our own spiritual 
eye and to call Him “My Lord, my God.” 


II. The deep yearning to find adequate expression of our spiritual 
experience in a language which is inherited from Buddhistic and Con- 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Christian Council, 
May 1924. 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no. 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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fucian literature. The gospel of Christ ought to be preached in the 
people’s own language. I do not mean that hitherto we have not been 
preaching in Chinese, but I mean that the type of preaching is not able 
to touch the heart of the grdater majority of the people because it is 
interpreted from a language other than our own. Who is the Chinese 
Wesley? Who is the Chinese Moody? How many Chinese Bible 
expounders are there? The non-Christians know more about the 
presence of foreign evangelists than the Chinese. If the Church is not 
able to produce its own Chinese leadership in Bible expounding and 
preaching for the arousing of the nation to their responsibility to God, 
as the prophets of old, we have not much hope of winning “China for 
Christ.” 

The Chinese church is not orly yearning for adequate expression 
but for daring application of the life to meet the needs of rural life, 
home, industry and various problems of society. The church with 8,000 
pulpits reaching a community of one million every Sunday is a tremendous 
force in creating, molding and guiding public opinion which according 
to the old classic is the voice of God. 

Who will lead China from her sojourn in the wilderness to the 
Land of Canaan? The whole country is looking for a Moses and a 
Joshua. What is our message and the adventure of faith to-day? 


III. The yearning for a model Chinese Church. The church is 
undergoing rapid change in its organization in order to adjust itself 
to the growing consciousness of the laity as to their relationship to it. 
There is the wide-spread demand for more worship in services, the 
need for sacred music and architecture to represent the aspirations of 
the Chinese Christians. There is also the friendly dissatisfaction with 
the present type of ministry. It touches the whole problem of finding 
an adequate outward expression of the inward spiritual experience. 
Everywhere is questioning, “‘What is the status of the Chinese Church?” 
“What is the relationship of Church and Missions?” ‘What type of 
Western church is to be perpetuated in China?” Therefore this is a 
time of adjustment between Missions and the Chinese Church, between 
laity and clergy, between men and women, between young and old, between 
members of the church and non-members,—for it is said there are more 
Christians outside of the church than inside. 

It is wonderful to think how the young church of China during 
the past 117 years has been nourished by more than 130 missionary 
societies. Each branch of the various missions gives its best in streng- 
thening her. | 

We can look forward to seeing the Chinese church a bigger and 
more inclusive church which can express the deepest aspiration for world 
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he citizenship,—a church like the New Jerusalem coming down from 
en heaven. 

How can the Council help in the yearnings of the Chinese church? 
i Shall we as members who represent the whole church of China through 
our silence, meditations, prayer, and communion with Christ pass on the 
vital experience which will, like a spark of fire, kindle the whole country? 
The Council has no other duty except the forward move for evangelism 
ot to meet the needs of the time. Let us all live in Christ and be so hidden 
d in the Lord that the message preached through us may be the bubbling 
1, of living water to quench the thirst of the masses. As we meet together 
here as a Council we are not only to release the latent spiritual power 
which is ours if we yield ourselves to Him, and express it through the 
gifts with which He has endowed the Chinese race in her unique history 
of 6,000 years, but also to find out means to try daring experiments to 
witness to our fellow countrymen that Christ is the dynamic for our 
social reconstruction and ultimately the hope of China and the world. 
Should: we, as different branches of His church in China and the world, 
love one another and give our best to the model Chinese church which 
is created in our hearts so that she may be able to get the fullest 
nourishment from your own denominations? We can look forward to 
the day when the indigenous church which we all pray for, study for and 
work for, will actually be incarnated. 


The: Spiritualism of the Orient versus the Materialism 
of the Occident 


RACHEL BROOKS 


RECENT discussion of the dearth of Christian literature in China 

brought out the statement in contrast, that the literary productivity 

of the New Tide movement is due to the fact that Chinese thinking 

is in upheaval and there is going on a transvaluation of all the 

old values. The conclusion might be suggested that if Christian thinking 

were more in flux, if the Christian community would undertake a 

transvaluation of religious values; it too might find itself in a full 
tide of literary expression. 

And there exists in the psychological thinking of the last decade, a 
stimulus to such a “transvaluation of values” far more pressing at the 
moment than the generation old theory of evolution. This challenge lies 
in the so called “new psychology” as set forth, for instance, in Bernard 
Hart’s “Psychology of Insanity.” - It raises a question as to the Christian 
attitude toward the world, or the attitude to be taken toward the difficulties 
of existence; for the psychology of “conflict” illumines especially that 
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area of experience in which the desires of the heart struggle with the 
circumstances in which an individual is compelled to live. The light 
which this psychology throws upon human behaviour is especially pertinent 
to us in China who are concerned to set forth to all men a Way of 
Life, and who meet in the setting forth, the various ideals of life of 
eastern Asia. 

As regards the solution of the difficulties of life there are at least 

two attitudes of mind in China, one of which is illustrated in the 
pawnshop which stands opposite my gateway. I am told that this 
important enterprise is often threatened with disaster because of the rats 
which gnaw the paper identification tags and the clothing. To lose an 
identification tag ruins the shop’s reputation and loses for the poor his 
covering in the winter night. To carry the businéss through against 
this adverse pressure, the pawnshop master turns to the special Buddha 
who rules the rats and sets out a stick of incense and a bowl of food 
and leaves the matter with the invisible divinity. 
I protest that it would be better to get a cat or make a trap; but 
the pawnshop master replies that such a method might anger the rats 
and the last state of the pawnshop be worse than the first. I reason 
again that by this method the rats flourish and their numbers increase. 
The gentleman laughs and agrees with me but he does not change; 
instead he tells me stories of rat spirits and I realize how mysterious a 
rat is. Its comings and goings are always startling. They strike the 
attention in a forceable way and smack of the supernatural. © 

This incident reveals an attitude of mind common to men the 
world around, because it is such an easy way of disposing of difficulties. 
Man turns to the invisible and the remote, the other worldly, in order to 
control the near and the present. He casts his burden on the Lord and 
leaves it there. . And the result is not the desired control, but an increase 
of those very adverse circumstances which caused the original flight for 
help to the unseen. This attitude is born of weakness, of fear and of 
submission. It proves a general unfitness to cope with life and therefore 
childishness in thought and incompetence in action. The pawnshop 
master gives in to the rats, is overwhelmed by them. And in this sur- 
render to matter he suffers a true materialization of his spirit, and his 
spiritual life appears as a compensation for filth and ignorance. 

Moreover this attitude is like “insanity” for the pawnshop master 
in giving up the struggle “retires temporarily into a world of the 
imagination where his desire—for the extinction of his difficulties— 
works its will without colliding against brutal facts.” * And this method 
“provides a way of escape from the strain of an intolerable struggle.” 


a Bernard Hart: The Psychology of Insanity—Chapter on the Significance of 
onfiict. 
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_ Another attitude of the Chinese mind is bound up with the idea of 
Tao—‘The Way’’—as a creative principle forming the Yin and the 
Yang which in turn create the cosmic order. Man’s relation to this 
Tao is objective rather than mystical. The folk mind has selected such 
figures as Yu Huang, the engineer-king who deepened the channel of the 
Yellow River, as exemplifying the proper relation to this Tao. Yu 
Huang was following in his task the principles which the creative Tao 
used in forming the world. Another example is the figure of P’an Ku, 
the first living being upon the earth. “To him was committed the 
task of moulding the chaos which produced him and of chiselling out 
the earth which was to contpin him, He is represented in pictures as 
a huge giant with a chisel in one hand and a mallet in the other, engaged 
in splitting and shaping the rocks.” * 

These figures are not embodiments of submission and fear, but 
of rebellion and courage and freedom. The oppression of adverse 
circumstance causes in them no flight from matter, but their minds go 
back upon the world to penetrate it and change it in objective fashion. 
“To mould the chaos which produced him” is a conception which comes 
close to the idea in the definition of “spirit” by one of the younger 
American pragmatic philosophers of to-day who writes, “So far as I 
can see, only that is spirit which is a free and effective use of matter, 
and such a use is impossible without a deep knowledge and understanding 
of matter.” 7 

It is in the line of this tradition of Tao as a creative, objectifying 
principle that the Chinese evolved°a complete ethical system adapted 
to the needs of the people at a former stage of civilization; and powerful 
in the family, social and political life. The Confucian tradition fostered 
the belief that ethics—the objective relations of men to each other—is 
important, and that ways of right action can be found by wise men and 
scholars. | 

A moment’s thought shows that the way of the pawnshop master is 
not the one canonized by Chinese tradition, but is the Hindu way, and its 
ultimate expression is withdrawal and renunciation. It is a solemn way, 
and often gives the possessor an aloofness that is very impressive. But 
the Chinese have canonized laughter. Certainly at times the Chinese ex- 
perience has been as bitter as that of the Hindu; but humor is one of 
the saner refuges of life, and by treating unpalatable experiences as a 
joke, the Chinese have saved themselves from the sting of many a 
conflict. In additional ways the Confucian tradition is exactly opposite 
to the Hindu. Confucius summoned men to stand in their lot and to 


* Pott: Sketch of Chinese History, p. 7. 
7 Professor Horace Kallen. 
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retire neither to the hills nor to spiritual beings. His method in his 
ethics and politics is more in accord with Hart’s definition of “‘sanity”— 
in which “the individual comes to an appreciation of the forces at war, 
and deliberately adopts a consciously selected line of conduct making 
for unity.”’ 

Both these attitudes of the mind toward its experience are © present 
in Christianity. Harnack says there is a widespread opinion that in 
the last record, the Gospel is a strictly world shunning and ascetic 
creed. But he declines to regard it as a message of world denial. And 
the religious desire to come to intimate grips with the world and change 
it in objective fashion has received great reinforcement during the last 
generation because of the development of science. 

The impact of science upon religion has resulted in a re-discovery 
of the spiritual life as a life of spontaneity, buoyancy, rebellion, courage 
and freedom. Yet there has been no loss of the older virtues but 
a strengthening of them for “science requires patience, diligence, 
accuracy, honesty, self-control, self-forgetfulness, willingness to take 
risks and to endure.* Under the impact of this attitude the classic Bible 
has been revealed in a new glory and its heroes have been discovered not 
only as mystics but as administrators, statesmen, such as Moses and 
Isaiah. And Jesus, “‘cleared by the application of scientific and historical 
method from the mummified encasements of theology’ has come in a 
second advent, to the hearts of men. This has brought a new emphasis 
upon such words of Jesus as are given in the 25th chapter of Matthew. 
Here Jesus seems to indicate that “‘it is not the outward deed alone, nor 
the inner desire alone, but the out-going, objectifying, socially effective 
attitude of will which proved a man’s virtue or sinfulness.”’ ; 

The West has, in the last century, carried the objective attitude of 
science so far that it has transformed the face of the world. The 
changes it has caused were well stated in an address made a couple of 
years ago by Ex-Premier Yen to language students in Peking. He 
said :—‘‘Returning this time from Europe even after seeing to some 
extent the ravages of the Great War, I could not but be impressed with 
the poverty and suffering of the Orient. I can imagine the effect 
produced on an American or European, travelling east of Suez for the 
first time. The picture of filth and rags, of unswept and ill-smelling 
streets, of wretched houses and worse than simple food, of human beings 
performing the work of beasts of burden, of the prevalence of all kinds 
of disease, cannot but overcome him with the hopelessness of the East 
- and the infinite superiority of the West.” Yet to bring about a change 


*Ames: Psychology of Religion Experience p. 412. 
Ames: Ibid p. 189. 
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“is not in itself insuperably difficult, it requires as a sine gua non a change 
in our mental attitude, of a willingness to admit at least its necessity, 
if not its advantage.” Yet this “infinite superiority of the West” did 
not exist in the golden days of Venice when throughout Europe “faith 
was at its full’’ and Marco Polo journeyed to Cathay. What has caused 
the change and set the western world with Japan upon their careers of 
buoyant achievement, is the earth grip resulting from a deep knowledge 
and understanding of matter. And what threatens the West with 
destruction is the fact that this new knowledge and understanding is 
made subsidiary to old ideas and feelings. The control of affairs is 
largely vested in men who use the results of science but whose mental 
processes are of the past, who are incapable themselves of scientific 
thinking. | 

Now the West comes to the East and China's present reaction is 
to succumb to the fascination of the foreign and to imitate in romantic 
fashion western thought and western manners. The second stage of 
a rising nationalism will be to select out of the foreign that which 
will enrich the native genius. And at first glance one would expect 
China to select the objective attitude of the West especially as seen in 
its science and its social religion, because of its similiarity to her own 
objective attitude. But a closer scrutiny \raises many doubts as to 
whether she will do this. 

The doubts arise first because over all of Eastern Asia there are 
many indications that withdrawal or retreat’ from the outer world, has 
been strengthened on a large scale as a result of the contact with the 
West. This is clearest seen in India. We have been particularly 
fortunate here in China, in having been the goal of that most modern 
of religious pilgrimages, the World’s Christian Student Federation 
meeting which was held in Peking, and in hearing from the lips 
of Hindu delegates a recent expression of the spiritual reaction. In 
giving the report for his country one delegate said in part: ‘“‘India has 
always been proud of her spiritual gifts. But to-day my land is filled 
with sorrow. because politically we are a non-entity, economically we are 
poorest and spiritually we have not known where we were. Always in 
India the supermen have regarded everything not of the spirit as elusive, 
have regarded men as grass. The unseen realities have been more 
tangible than the seen. Out of such an atmosphere came Gautama 
Buddha whose teachings have also brought peace to this land of China. 
During the last century India was shaken out of her trance by the clash 
with the West. The students began to realize the reality of the things 
of the world, they began to learn how to control nature and develop 
national wealth. For several decades it seemed as if India’s realization 
of spiritual realities was growing more and more distant. But during 
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the last few years a great national struggle has engrossed us, it is only 
partly a political struggle. Our greatest leaders have made up their 
minds that it is not by force of arms but by the power of the spirit that 
we will set our country free. To-day we are under a nation which 
believes the only force which needs to be taken into account is military 


force. But our leaders have gone back to the ancient principle of the 


sages, that truth conquers and that by discipline and self-abnegation we 
may develop within us the power of the soul. Not by brute strength nor 
by animal courage but by spiritual strength we may defy the worst in 
the nation which is arrayed against us.” 

What is evident in this testimony is that India in order to carry 
her purpose through, is reacting from the near to the remote as typified 
in the ancient principles of the sages and from the physical to the 
spiritual. The Hindu seems to be consoling himself in the perfect 
pdace and security of the spiritual rather than by the sterner struggle to 
- alter facts. This is India’s ancient and customary reaction. And her 
habit of denying reality to the external world makes it exceedingly 
difficult to even enter into a working relationship with science. 

Moreover India may be emphasizing its spirituality just now because 
of its need for self-esteem. Indians and all Orientals in fact, feel a 
compulsion to show that they are not inferior to the West and so they 
point to their honored point of difference from the West. Much of the 
colonial and missionary propaganda has been of the superiority of the 
West, and the East hates it, weeps and gnashes its teeth and says, “It 
isn’t so.” Politically India is not achieving distinction among the 
nations! Yet, she has the normal desire to hold a position which will 
ensure to her the respect and admiration of the world. 

Hart tells us that the desire for self-assertion and self-direction is 
primary in the personality and when these instincts are repressed they 
gain a satisfaction by developing in the consciousness the qualities which 
are considered opposite to those of the repressing agent. Overwhelmed 
by a vision of the power and variety of the West, the East reacts against 
the materialism, the highly organized industry, by an overvaluation of 
its ancient spiritualism, its hand loom, its cottage industry, its self 
abnegation. The reaction of the Hindu is not toward greater imitation 
and adaptibility but toward a closer adherence to the old ways. Gandhi 
says, “We have managed with the same plough as it existed thousands 
of years ago, we will still manage with it.” Another way out of the 
conflict is to persuade oneself that the forces opposing one are worthless 
or unreal. Said another Hindu at Peking, “The East is not impressed 
with the wealth of the West. In Sanskrit the word ‘wealth’ means 
also ‘usury.’”’ This cynical attitude is a common method of dealing with 
the insoluble conflicts of life. India’s ancient ways have become the 
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banner of revolt, the rallying point against the West. And this flight 
of India away from the present day world indicates the profound 
malajustment and disharmony at the core of Indian life,—a disharmony 
seemingly increased by the advent of the West. 

This Indian reaction is most intense in those Hindus who have been 


in the West and have experienced its freedom. One woman told how - 


her spirit of nationalism was born on the campus of an American woman’s 
college. It was Washington’s birthday, and she was marching with the 
rest waving a flag, and singing, ““My country ‘tis of Thee, sweet land 
of liberty” and suddenly she stopped singing and thought, why am I 
doing this? ‘This is not my flag nor my country. Why does not my 
country have a song and a flag? She continued thinking about her 
country but the day was spoiled for her, she became an Indian nationalist 
from that hour. Englishmen are now pointing out that educated Hindus 
are making a poor return for the benefits which English education has 
given them by now turning against England. But it is easy to see that 
the more any one becomes educated, the more intolerable any alien rule 
under which he lives will become to him. | 

What the Hindu does not see is that the spirituality which he 
extolls has been accompanied with submission, servility and fear, while 
the materialism which he condemns has been identified with the rebellion, 
the courage and the freedom of the West. What has happened to the 
educated Hindu iis that he has to some extent become materialized, i.e., 
westernized, and this it is which makes him so clamorous for freedom. 

‘The most successful Indian leaders are the more Occidentalized 
Orientals and their effective weapon is a “material’’ one. The boycott 
is none the less material because it is made holy and glamorous by tying 
it up to the ancient truths of the sages. And the boycott seems to have 
succeeded in spite of the attendant spiritualism and not because of it. 

In China there are indications that the confusion of society resulting 
from too quick changes in family, political, and economic life has fostered 
the mental attitude of retreat and refuge in the remote and the invisible. 
In spite of the widespread educational movements there have been within 
the last months many confirmations of a rising tide of superstitious 
practises, for instance the new religious sect, the Tao-Yuan; the emphasis 
upon and the fear of the year 1923 as the last year of a cycle; the 
revival of old superstitious plays in the Shanghai theatres. Looking back 
through the years one may note an increasing interest in the Taoist 
festivals and more thronging of such charm laden temples as the Eastern 
Mountain Temple outside the East Gate of Peking. These practises 
may have partial ethical value in that fear is a deterrent to wrong 
doing but ultimately they are ethically destructive in that they give 
no true view of causes and grant imaginary fulfillments to desire. 
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The charms against bullets for instance give an unreal fulfillment of the 
desire for protection and postpone the development of a real self-defence. 
On more intellectual levels the contrasts between East and West are 
often superficially summed up by Chinese returned students in the 
phrase “The Occident is materialistic but the Orient is spiritualistic.” 
One wonders at once whether this belief is not a compensatory device 
to bolster up a self-esteem shattered by tasks which present insurmount- 
able obstacles or shattered because the capacities of returned students 
are not equal to their desires. Another student writes in the “Weekly 
Review’’—‘“now westernization, as I see it, represents a continuous war- 
fare’ (between the material and the spiritual )—‘‘which, left as separate 
entities, have become more remote and irreconciliable. Consequently 
the Chinese have always laid tremendous emphasis on the reconciliation 
of these two aspects of life. Indeed, it is more than a reconciliation for 
we may safely declare that it is the conquest of the spirit over the 
matter.”’ <A certain thoughtful Chinese observer believes that there is 
a genuine mystical reaction at the present time brought about by the 
social exhaustion consequent upen the impact of the West. 

These attitudes of mind are symbolic of wide and continental 
reactions. India is summoning Asia toa Pan Asiatic movement of unity 
based upon the identity of culture throughout.Asia, a culture which is 
spiritual as contrasted with the materialism of other continents. Perhaps 
this is India’s apocalyptic hope for the reinforcement of her dream 
of freedom. But how powerful apocalypse is as a reducer of effective- 
ness in the real world is seen in the fact that the Japanese government 
will employ a Hindu to spread this dream of Pan Asianism among 
Koreans to divert their minds from their more present and local struggle. 

The doubt as to whether China will take the science and social 
religion of the West arises also from the psychological reaction of the 
West toward the East. Difficult as it has been for the East to 
assimilate from the culture of the West, it has been even harder for the 
West to receive from the East. The West has known even less than 
the East, how to make “a cross fertilization of cultures.”” As missionaries 
we have largely disregarded the native religions. And we have ex- 
pressed our movement so much in terms of conflict that one may wonder 
for a moment whether this was not due to a modern “psychological 
conflict”’ in the mind of the missionary. Perhaps it made life too hard 
and too unsettled to consider thoughtfully the native religions. It was 
perhaps easier to banish the native religion entirely. And it certainly 
bolsters up one’s self-esteem to believe that we Westerners have the 
revealed religion which comes down from above, while China has only 
natural religions which are of the earth darthly. The expansion of 
our own ego at the expense of the native’s self-esteem may be one 
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cause of the reaction in Asia. This disregard of the native religions 
might be considered a reaction toward insanity. 


The West in coming to China brings also its superstitions, its 
escapes from reality, its compensatory dreams. Often it puts. forth its 
spiritual life only in other worldly aspects. To bring a religion of 
escape to the East is to carry coals to Newcastle. To emphasize the 
apocalyptic elements in the Bible is to add to the age long burden of 
the East, to add to its arrest and its petrifaction. Yet a portion of the 
West does this, and there are those in the East to whom this makes a 
powerful appeal. They understand this attitude of mind. Moreover, 
the West chooses for emphasis often and holds up to admiration the 


! philosophers of China who are most in line with the mystical and 


subjective thought of the West. 


Where the Westerner does not wholly assent to a world-denying 
gospel, he may keep remnants of an other-worldly spiritualism together 
with bits of scientific materialism without any appreciation of the in- 
congruity between them. He may have kept them in logic tight com- 
partments preventing as much contact and interaction between them as 
possible. This accounts for the disorder and chaos in western life as the 
Chinese views it. Such a Westerner comes with a divided mind and his 
voice lacks the ring of authority which the purely world denying 
argument possesses. He takes and uses the results of science, and he 
criticises the Chinese for their lack of science, at the same time in 
which he maintains a mental attitude far from scientific. A certain 
evangelist touring the Orient with a world renouncing message, pointed 
out to government school students that China has not developed her 
physical resources. “If you want to make China strong,” he said “go 
out and buy a New Testament. The nations which have developed their 
resources have all had the New Testament.” This man is using the 
results of science to bolster up the remnants of an other-worldly 
spiritualism. 

At the Peking World’s Student Conference there was evidence of 
our confusion of mind. The delegates came to Peking easily and safely 
over the transportation lines guarded by the high technology and in- 


stantaneous communication which has resulted from an absorption in 


the problems of matter. Not many of the delegates would have under- 
taken or survived a journey such as Marco Polo made. Yet the 
implication and inspiration of the physical basis of the conference was 
never mentioned. Instead in an opening speech the Chairman stated: 
“We come together to wage warfare against the forces which undermine 
character and faith among the students of the world—against materialism, 
secularism.” 
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And later in the conference in a lecture on Science and Christianity, 
there was illustration again of this fundamental withdrawal, nay even 
antagonism to matter. The speaker longed to prove that matter does 
not exist, that instead, the reality of existence is the “Elan vital” of 
Bergson, “‘the soul, the spirit which animates and gives movement to 
that we call matter.”” We are concerned here not. with the problem 
of the existence of matter, but with the fact that the makers of these 
speeches felt matter and materialism to be an opponent, at the same time 
in which they used matter and built the conference upon it. 

“The West did not shine at Peking’’ was the comment of a 
delegate. “The conference is a pleasant but futile gathering’? commented 
a foreign newspaper. Perhaps it is the unconscious conflict which 
weakens the voice of the West. Perhaps until our minds and actions are 
unified, the West will lack that compelling tone by which unconsciously 
the East might stop to listen. 

In world denyingness the West can no longer compete with the 
East. The conference showed that no Westerner can state the argument 
as the Hindu can state it. Perhaps never again can the Westerner state 
it purely. And it is doubtful whether the method of the logic tight 
compartment by which an other-worldly gospel is used with the results 
of science, will satisfy the East. The mind of the Oriental may be 
of a relatively more sensitive type which detects at once the unsatisfactory 
nature of this procedure. The Oriental may be endowed with such a 
capacity for clear criticism that he may be unable to delude himself with 
the easy mechanism of the logic tight compartment and so he may be 
compelled to resort either to a thorough going other-worldly spiritualism 
or to a more out and out materialism. 

There may be another path open to Westerners. It may be to work 
out the spiritual life implicated in the use of materials. It may be to 
consider whether a machine is not much more spiritual than a god, a 
labor strike than a prayer. Because the machine and the strike may stand 
for strength of spirit; while the prayer may be a surrender of spirit 
to matter, or an acknowledgement of defeat in the face of matter. To 
do this we will need to become more interested—as Dr. Dewey says— 
“in science and art for what they may do in liberating and elevating the 
human spirit, as emancipations, as radical guides to life.”’ 

To follow such a path might be to prepare common ground between 
the best in the thought of the West and the best in the Confucian 
traditions. As it is, we may be in danger of losing the more positive 
values out of both Christianity and the native religions. It seems 
imperative for the best in Christianity to ally itself with the best in 
Chinese thought—in whatever terms we conceive that best—lest both 
should perish in China. 
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To summarize: Foreign contact seems to have strengthened the 
more superstitious mystical type of mind in the East rather than the more 
objective common-sence type because of (1) the confusion into which 
the East is thrown by the changes; (2) the dominance of the West and 
the loss of self-esteem on the part of the East; (3) the fact that over 
large parts of the East, this first attitude has been the ancient and 
customary reaction. . 


The Westerners have made no clear alliance with the more objective . 


common-sense type of mind, either because they came to replace the 
native religions; or had an other-worldly tendency themselves; or had no 
thorough going interest in science or art or social religion. The result 
may be a loss of the more objective type of mind out of both Christianity 
and the native religions. 

Moreover hitherto, the religions have been competing in their 
historic and more or less racial forms. The application to them of such 
a study as “the psychology of insanity” indicates that they may be 
considered upon other bases, and that certain attitudes of mind may be 
common to all of them. In this case the issue becomes, not a choice 
between Christianity and some other religion; but a choice between a 
way of life which makes for sanity and a way of life which is a reaction 
in the direction of insanity. 

The questions raised are problems for the philosophy of religion. 
But the Westerners are not accustomed to calling in the philosophers for 
help in difficulty. China, however, is one of the few countries left in 
the -world in which philosophy is properly respected. One of the first 
results then, of a “cross fertilization of cultures” might be for the West 
to take up the problem of the philosophy of its religion. 


The Place of the Missionary in the Changing Situation 
in China to-day 
J. W. NIPPS 


PEI HE receipt of a long letter from a strong Chinese Christian 
i} student now studying at Teachers’ College in New York gives 
me the basis for this article. What I say on this subject is 
not in any way meant to be a criticism of anyone else but 
rather an attempt to think my own way through and to arrive at the 
place, and in the attitude where I can render my maximum usefulness 
in helping to build up the Christian Church in this land. 
_ We, younger Missionaries, are living in a different world and in 
a different China than our predecessors lived in when they began their 
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work in this land. That they used different methods and had a different 
attitude toward their work at that time is perfectly natural and in no 
sense an indication that they were wrong for not doing the same things 
in the same way that may be best to-day. But conditions are changing 
with such rapidity that we cannot continue to follow in the footsteps of 
the saints of an earlier day and expect to find ourselves in harmony with 
the changing spirit and thought of the more progressive and active 
‘Chinese Christians of the present day. The changes that have taken 
place within the last ten years are appalling, and when one stops to check 
up on himself, and on what he is doing, and- how: he is doing it, a sense 
of bewilderment and uncertainty comes over him. 

This past summer it was my privilege to attend one of the Student 
Summer Conferences that I had attended for the first time in 1915. As 
I tried to think myself back into that Conference eight years ago and tried 
to analyze the changes that had taken place, it almost seemed as though 
I was in a different world. Outwardly, there were many things that had 
remained much the same. The same hills were still standing at the back, 
the same flat plains reeking with their same suffering and injustice, 
the same old Buddha was reclining in the same meditative position, 
at the same hours the same dirty priests were going through ,the same 
lifeless ceremony. The students had come from the same schools, the 
items on the program were much the same, the same rush and drive to 
keep the students and leaders up to schedule without killing them off, 
in these and in many other aspects there was much similarity. In fact, 
so much the same, that one could almost wish for an earthquake or 
something worse to break the static mould into which these conferences 
seem, to have set once and for all. But when one examines more 
deeply, one will find that these similarities are only outward, they 
are the scaffold, not the building; the shell, not the kernel; the body 
without, not the heart within. If any one, judging from these outer 
similarities, should decide that things were the same as they were eight 
years ago, and would determine his attitude, his message and his work 
by conditions existing in the former Conference, he would find himself 
about as effective and in 1auch the same ‘position as Rip Van Winkle 
after his return from twenty years of slumber. Perhaps the greatest 
difference was in the thought life of the students themselves. They 
were not only thinking about different things but they were thinking 
in different terms. Second, if not equal in importance, was the marked 
difference in the leadership of the Conference. Up to 1915 and for 
five years following, the Executive secretaryship had been held by a 
foreigner. In 1915 there were only two or three Chinese who were 
thoroughly on the inside workings of the Conference. The majority 
of the platform speakers were Missionaries, the foreign leaders’ mess 
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table accommodated twenty-five and it was usually filled to its capacity. 
But even more marked than these facts was the preponderance of foreign 
influence that pervaded the entire Conference. 

What a change had taken place by 1923. Not only was the 
Executive secretary a Chinese but there was not a single foreigner who 
was really on the ground floor of the set-up and conduct of the Con- 
ference. The inner group was entirely Chinese. Only two of us 
foreigners appeared on the platform. This year we were sometimes 
tempted to invite the old priests to eat with us in order to keep us 
from getting lonely. Whatever else the Conference was or was not, 
it was distinctly Chinese sand this, of course, is as it should be. It is 
the end toward which all of us Missionaries who have been connected 
with these Conferences have prayed and worked all these years. 
Certainly we should be chief amongst those who rejoice over such 
results. However, for us to continue to make ourselves useful and 
not to become a dead weight or a nuisance, it is necessary for us to do 
more than sit back, keep out of the way, and give the Chinese free hand. 
God knows this is essential, and not always an easy task, but it is 
certainly not sufficient. We ought to rejoice but we must do more than 
rejoice, we must readjust. We must readjust our way of thinking, 
our-attitude, as well as what we do and say and the way we do and 
say it. 7 

When we become conscious of this change that has taken or is 
taking place are we not tempted to make the great mistake of feeling, 
saying and acting something in this manner; well, thank God, the 
Chinese are now ready and willing to take over the responsibility and 
leadership of the work. It is now our part to give them a chance. We 
can now rest our weary shoulders, have time for study, for writing, for 
recreation, for our families, for many of the good things of life from 
which we have been shut out. Let us eat, drink, be merry, sit back, and 
see whether or not they can make it go. If they can then we will 
retire, if they fail then we will have to take it over again. Are we not 
in danger of making either one or both of these two deadly mistakes. 
Either refuse to turn over the leadership until we are forced to, or to 
turn it over in such a way that it makes it almost impossible for them 
to succeed. Just here, in this last point, is where we must give our 
most careful and prayerful attention. To turn over the leadership of 
a work into which one has put the-best years of one’s life, is by no 
means an easy task. But to turn it over in such a spirit and in such a 
manner as to leave oneself in such personal relationship to the Chinese 
who is taking it over, as will give him every benefit of one’s experience 
and knowledge and thereby continue to make one’s maximum contribution 
to the future development of the work, is, by far, a more difficult 
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siblovensent and one in which only ; a few are succeeding. To my 
mind these are the two outstanding tests by which to determine whether 
or not the Missionaries are fitting in to the present situation. Out 
of my own acquaintance and observation I am compelled to. say that on 
the whole we are making a dismal failure, if judged by these two 
standards. Although, we have been instructed from our missionary 
youth up to put first, in all we do, the developing of Chinese leaders and 
to consider our greatest success and glory the achievement of having 
developed a Chinese to the place where he is able to take over the 
leadership of our work, yet when it comes to the time to actually do it, 
some refuse, some delay, some reluctantly acquiesce, but only a few do 
it wholeheartedly without pressure and of these only a small percentage 
are doing it in such a way as to make it possible for them to be of any 
considerable usefulness in the future. 

With the rapidly rising tide of the spirit of Nationalism ae all 
its implications, with the ever increasing numbers of able and trained 
Chinese leaders, with the greatly expanding nature of the Christian 
program in China to-day, it behooves those of us Missionaries who hope 
to continue our usefulness amongst this people to prepare ourselves on 
these two tests. To succeed will require all the wisdom and tact, all 
the grace and humility that any of us possess. 

In closing allow me to quote from the Chinese Christian student of 
whom I spoke at the beginning of this letter whom I find voices the 
sentiment of no small number of Chinese Christians to-day :— 

“To be very frank, in a very few of you, I never fail to see the 
true spirit of a Missionary and with you, therefore, I want to confide 
my feelings. The Missionary work is not what it should be because 
of (1) the Missionary’s method of dictatorship, and (2) politics played 
for safety of personal position and in un-Christian ways. Most of the 
Missionaries whom I have known, fail to discover the inevitableness of 
the native leadership, and this is due to their ignorance of the golden 
text, He comes to fulfil. The Missionary days are numbered and the 
trial is at hand. Then each and every Missionary must have an account 
to present, thereby to determine the worth of their lives. The place to 
which you have been assigned has for several years longed for a 
foreign secretary. I have always been of the opinion that some day 
when their prayer was answered, they would soon pray again that God 
might quickly. remove this unwelcome personality. May a native leader 
soon be developed so that you can be spared for other needed centers.” | 
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Soldiers in General Feng’s Camp at Tungchow, promising to read 
theit Bibles daily. 


A cartload of Scriptures in General Feng’s Tungchow Camp, under the 
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Teaching English, Does it Pay ? 
T. L. SINCLAIR 


TAT HAT is wrong with the Church? is a question asked by many 
W in America, and might well be asked with regard to the Church 
iW] in China. Such expressions of opinion as, “There is a famine 

in the Churches” and “The Chinese do not know the meaning 
of worship,” by noted Chinese, imply that there is something wrong in 
the Church in China. 

I would by no means place the blame for al the weaknesses of 
the Chinese Church on the teaching of English. But our English 
taught schools being such a large factor in our work it would be well 
to consider whether or not they do pay. One writes upon such a 
subject with a certain amount of fear and trembling. Some seem to look 
upon our English taught schools as divine institutions and upon him 
who thinks to the contrary as guilty of heresy. 

In discussing the question, it is not my purpose to maintain that 
no English should be taught in any schools. There is a vast difference 
between teaching English as a subject and making it the medium of 
instruction. Moreover there are some men of such exceptional ability 
that it may be well to give them an education through the medium of 
English. But in some sections of the country there are few schools 
above primary grade where Chinese is the medium of instruction but 
quite a number where English is the medium of instruction. It is this 


over-emphasis of English about which I think the question, Does it 


pay? might be asked. That it pays financially may be true but we 
are not here for financial success. 

With regard to Mission schools, there are certain conclusions 
which seem obvious :— 

1. We cannot hope for the day when English will be the common 
language of the Chinese people. English as ja medium of instruction 
is, at the best, temporary. English as a medium of instruction cannot 
be for the majority of Chinese who will be educated, nor for the 
_ majority of Christians who will be educated, in the future. Therefore we 
are providing for the education of the few and not of the many. 


2. The success of the Church depends to a large extent upon the 
quality of the Christians. The Christians by their love, by their actions, 
by their faith and by their hope should be a force for bringing others 
into the Church. However good leaders there may be, success cannot 
be expected where there are a lot of unfaithful Christians. One good 
Christian is better than ten indifferent ones. Some missionaries seem 
to have a consuming desire to convert the heathen but do not bother 
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much about them after they are converted. This, to my mind, is 
going about the matter in the wrong way. Make the Christians faithful 
and true and they will do the converting. 

Furthermore the standard set by the Christians of. the present is 
the standard which Christians of the future will adopt. If in a Church 
there are a lot of lukewarm Christians, inquirers will assume that they 
are to be lukewarm. If the Christians are zealous and true the in- 
quirers will assume that they are to be zealous and true. The standard 
assumed by would be Christians is (with a few exceptions ) not the 
standard taught by the penemery but that shown in the lives of the 
Christians. 


3. Much depends on the Christian education given to the children 
of Christians. It is a well established fact that the training given in 
early years is much more effective than that given in later years. Given 
the proper training and the chances are the child will be a Christian man. 
Neglect the child and the chances of his becoming a Christian are 
small. 


4. Our schools, therefore, exist or should exist, primarily for the 
training of the children of Christians, Do our schools in which 
English is the. medium of instruction, exist for this purpose and if so 
do they fulfil it? 


Perhaps the matter will be clearer if we first ask ourselves, What 
is or should be the objective for which we are working in our schools? 
I take it that this is fourfold :— 


I. To train Christian leaders. 
II. To provide Christian training for Christian children, in Christian 
surroundings and in a Christian atmosphere. 
III. To develop an educated Christian constituency. 
IV. To win non-Christians. 


Are these objectives best attained in schools where English is the 
medium of instruction? I think not. 


I. To train Christian leaders. 


(1) All our Christian leaders neither are nor can be men of 
exceptional ability. The great majority are not. These might be 
divided into two classes. First those who from financial or other 
reasons cannot study in our English taught schools. Probably these are 
in the majority, yet the means provided and the effort made for their 
education is much less than that provided for those who study in our 
English taught schools. In the last few years I have known a number 


of boys who for one reason or another could not continue their studies 


in English taught schools. For those who wished to prepare for work 
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in the mission a special class had to be provided or they had to continue 
their studies in the Chinese department of the English taught school. 
Both of which were makeshifts and very poor ones at that. Secondly 
there are those who manage to graduate from our English taught 
schools. Many of them are good workers but I believe it would have 
been much better had they received the same education in Chinese. 

_ One who has been educated in English has not an education so well 
adapted for use in his work as one who has been educated in the 
language of the people to whom he is to minister. 


(2) It being more difficult to learn anything in a foreign language 
than in one’s native language, the education is not as complete as if 
he had learned it in his own. Moreover what one learns in a foreign 
language is, I believe, more easily forgotten than if he had learned it 
in his own language. 


_ (3) One’s education is not complete when he graduates from 
college. His studies should be continued through life. It is not as 
easy to read books in a foreign language as in the native language. 
Therefore to expect the graduates of our schools to do any great 
amount of solid reading in English is to put upon them too great a 
burden. Of course they can read in their own language but is it 
wise to educate people in one language and expect them to continue 
their studies in another? Is an English education a good preparation 
for continued study in Chinese? 

' (4) An English education makes a wall of separation between 
the workers and their fellow men. They have different tastes, ideas 
and customs. The Chinese look upon them somewhat as a different 
kind of being. But not only is there a social gulf fixed, there is 
separation in other ways. Recently I heard the fact lamented that the 


Chinese were not developing their native art, that it was rapidly becom- 


ing a thing of the past, a poor imitation of foreign art taking its place. 
One wonders whether or not this is because so much English, so much 
that is foreign is being taught. Be this as it may it serves to illustrate 
a point which I wish to make, which is, that there is a spirit, a genius 
of the Chinese people as a race. This spirit or genius is expressed 
in their art, their literature, and. other things distinctive of the 
Chinese. Men educated in English miss to a large extent this genius, 
this spirit. They separate themselves from it. The best brains are 
spent in learning something foreign, not in developing the native. 
Education in English tends to make salaries high. Clergy who 
know English expect and are paid high salaries. It would not be 
reasonable to put the salaries of Chinese trained clergy so very much 
lower than those who are English-trained. Therefore the salaries of 
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all are high in comparison to the salaries of the ‘great majority of those 


.to whom they minister. One wonders what the effect at home would 
be if a minister at home received a $5,000 salary while the average 


salary of the members of his congregation was $2,000. 

(5) An education in English is not as good a preparation for a 
preacher as would be the same education in Chinese. We know the 
effect of well chosen words and sentences in English. Our preachers 
must not be too bookish, too deep nor too slangy. To use good 
acceptable English requires no small amount of study. Is the same not 
true of Chinese and is an English education a good preparation for 
using good Chinese? | 


II. To provide Christian training in Christian surroundings and 
in a Christian atmosphere. 

(1) The best paying students are the children of non-Christians, 
and the majority in our English taught schools are non-Christians. 
One wonders whether or not such surroundings are Christian and whether 


‘or not the atmosphere is Christian. Of course our Christians should 


be such as to exert an influence which would bring about the conversion 
of the non-Christian students, but, Do they? I fear the converting 
is often the other way, that while the Christian students are nominal 
Christians they are far from being true Christians. In any school the 
ideas and opinions of the student body are of more potent influence 
than anything else. Given a Christian or a non-Christian public opinion 
or atmosphere in the school and the majority of the students will 
react to it, although outwardly they may not appear to do so. In one 
large university of five hundred or more students I was told that there 
were one hundred and forty-five Christians, of whom fifteen were 
zealous. 

(2) Where the majority are non-Christian it necessarily follows 
that the greater amount of time and effort are given to them. 

The most able men both foreign and Chinese are often the ones 
to whom the task of running and teaching in these schools is given. 
While the religious teaching and the training of the Christians is 
relegated to men of less ability and of less education. 


(3) The psychological effect of having so many non-Christians 
in a school and attending the services is not good. 


III. To develop an educated Christian constituency. 

We not only want Christians but we also want them to be 
educated. We want men who read and think, men who will be respected 
in their community. Moreover we wish the Church as a whole to be 
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respected not only for her virtue but also for her intelligence. Do 
our English taught schools supply this need? I think not. 


(1) The vast majority of the Christians are not able to pay the 
fees required. As a result one of three things happens. (a) They 
remain uneducated. (b) They are educated in non-Christian schools. 
(c) They are given scholarships to some English taught schools. Any 
one of the three from the standpoint of the Church is a poor policy 
but perhaps the last is the worst of all. When once the practice of 
giving scholarships to the children of poor Christians is started a lot 
of people will become Christians because they wish the scholarships, 
which works disaster to the Church. On the other hand if there were 
Chinese taught schools the fees could be made lower and the attraction 
would not be so great, thus to a certain extent limiting the number 
becoming Christians because they wish scholarships for their children. 


(2) The majority of the children of Christians are not of ex- 
ceptional ability and many simply cannot acquire an English education. 
Too often we point with pride to the shining lights who are graduates 
of our schools and forget the large number of Christian children who 
are barred and the number who fall by the wayside. Yet these will also 
stand in their community as representative. Christians. Were there 
schools where the medium of instruction was in Chinese they might have 
become educated and received the training necessary for a Christian 
life. 

_(3) When the best brains of both foreigners and Chinese are spent 
in running and teaching in English taught schools can we expect to 
have an intelligent, enducated Christian constituency. 

(4) Some of the best graduates of our English taught schools 
are engaged in work which is strictly Chinese and take an active part 
in Chinese affairs. Others and many who are not graduates but have 
a smattering of English are employed by the missions or by foreign 
firms. They take a very small part in Chinese affairs. They are 
more than ever separate from Chinese life. They are a part of the 
foreign system. 


IV. To win non-Christians over to Christianity. 

(1) That quite a number are brought into the Church through our 
English taught schools I am ready to admit. But I question if what 
we gain in quantity is not offset by loss in quality, and if the final gain is 


not less even in quantity. They wish English because it means to them | 


a high position and more money. Thus we are catering to a selfish 
desire and I wonder if it is ever wise to do so. Of those who become 
Christians some do so because they wish material help. We will all 
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admit that such are more of a hindrance than a help. Others take up 


' Christianity as part of the foreign system. They become Christians 


somewhat for the same reason they wear foreign ‘clothes and take 
foreign names. They believe in a way but Christianity has no hold 
upon their hearts. There are others who with the right motives become 
Christians and remain true. 

I sometimes wonder if we have not moved along the line of least 


_ resistance and established so many English schools because they offer 


the best means to quick success and if we have not at times depended 
upon our schools to win people to Christianity rather than trying to 
so present Christ to them that they will want Him. I also sometimes 
wonder if the numbers on our registers do not blind us. to the weak- 
nesses of the Church. 

I can imagine many objections to what I have written. Where are 
we to get the money for these Chinese taught schools. The students 
will not come to them. The graduates cannot find positions. We have 
neither the’ books nor the teachers for such schools and so on ad 
infinitum. To answer briefly I would say, that getting the money is 
a problem but it is worth trying; that not many but some students will 
come and we need to be more intensive in our work; that the graduates 
may or may not find positions but we are not out here primarily to give 
vocational training; that while at present we may not be able to get 
the books and the teachers we had better set about preparing them. 
Chinese taught schools are of course open to some of the same objections 
as the English taught schools but not to the same extent. : 


I think therefore we might reach the following conclusions: ie} 


I. The weakness in the Church results partly from the great 
emphasis on teaching English. 


II. While there should be schools where English is the maine 
of instruction for those of exceptional ability, there should be more 
schools where Chinese is the medium of instruction and that our main 
educational work should be of the latter. 


III. That our religious training should be of a higher order and 
that our best men both men and Chinese should give their time to 
this work. 
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The Clutch of the Ancients 
(A Translation and Interpretation from the Chinese) 
PEARL S. BUCK 


O Tse Ren sprawled on the wooden table in his room writing 
feverishly. He wrote a few lines, then stopped and looked 
about him, his eyes oppressed and unseeing, his lips set. His 
cheeks were very thin and stained with a hot red and a frequent 

cough shook his bones, like a winter wind hacking dry, bare branches. 

Suddenly his father came into the room. He was a portly, well- 

satisfied old man, with sparse grey whiskers and dressed in» a long, 


blue grass-cloth robe and a wide straw hat andiwearing on his nose — 


huge, brass-rimmed spectacles. Tse Ren rose at once with a filial 
greeting and hastily placing the letter he was writing between the 
leaves of his diary, upon the table before him, he stuffed it all into 
the table drawer. . Then seating himself again, he pretended to be 
writing on a bit of paper. — 

His father went slowly to the wall and taking off his blue robe, 
hung it on a nail and then removed his hat. He smoothed down his 
wrinkled clothes over his fat body. Then he walked to his son’s side, 
an authoritative figure in spite of his short under-waistcoat and loose, 
flapping trousers. Tse Ren rose, secretly reluctant and afraid, and 
gave his seat to his father; and going to a small tea table, he took up 
a newspaper and stood with bent head trying to read it. His eyes 
followed the lines of characters but his whole being was intent on 
listening for the slightest movement in the room. His father poured 
himself out a cup of tea and drank it with audible satisfaction, and 
fanning himself slowly, picked his teeth with a silver toothpick. Then 
he opened the drawer, and taking out the diary, he began to read it. 
His son heard the pages turning and grew rigid: Suddenly he was 
swept by an uncontrollable independence and turning to his father he 
said in a low voice of terrible emphasis: 

“That is an old book of miner’ 

His father looked up — and asked in a quiet, faintly surprised 
voice, 

“Surely I have the right to read it?” 

Tse Ren replied still in the same tone, 


“That is my letter!” 


“If a father wishes to see anything of a son’s, my he not?” - 


came the answer, accompanied by a slight stare. 
It was not to be borne. Tse Ren crossed abruptly to his father’s 


side and tried to seize the letter, but the father, in spite of the boy’s 
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eagerness, did not lift his hand. There was nothing further to be 
done; an honored father’s command could not be disregarded. Tse Ren 
went back to the little table, his body docile, but his heart a turmoil of 
broken, raging thoughts. 

This letter was addressed to the father and unfinished when he 
came into the room. In it Tse Ren had written these words: 


“Honored Father: 

I kneel in your presence. I present my unworthy requests to your 
august notice; I, your son. 

I have pondered much of late upon the condition of the earth and 
the needs of people. I have come to see that in science and literature 
it is necessary to learn the language of the western men, that we may 
pursue their thoughts and attain unto their knowledge. My honorable 
father must long since have realized this also. 

I cannot find this means of education in the night school to which 
-I_ go for an hour or two each evening. The teachers there are not 
proficient in anything except the ancient lore of our people, which no 
longer satisfies my spirit. I wish to go to college to study. These are 
my, reasons: 

First, I am seventeen years old and this is the golden time to acquire 
knowledge. My home is comfortable to abundance and my great father 
has the ability to create wealth. There is, then, no deficiency here. 
Then, I say in humbleness, that your son is not unable to use his mind, 
and this is the important hour of life for study. There should be no 
delay. This is my first reason. 


Second, my body faints at my present occupation in the shop. My 
flesh is gone. I can only lean my head upon the counter at night in 
dreadful weariness and I have no strength or desire to go out and play 
with my fellows. Before, when I was at school, I was strong and full 
of laughter and my heart was satisfied with the possibilities of limitless 
knowledge ahead of me. Now I omar without ceasing, and my joy 
of life is gone. 

If I continue thus, the end cannot be well. Allow me then, I beg, | 
to leave the shop and return to school until-—”’ 

: When his father had read thus far, he turned angrily in his seat 
and cried, 

“Tse Ren, why are you again disturbed and discontented? It is 
difficult for some people to get enough to eat these days. There are 
men who would long to be in the place you throw, carelessly away.” 

Tse Ren set his teeth and replied briefly, 

“My reasons are clearly stated in the letter.” 

His father shuffled the sheets, his face lowering. 
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“T have no money to send you to school,” he continued, his voice 
raised and irritated. “Last year I borrowed a hundred dollars of my 
cousin, which I have not yet been able to return, try as I may—” 

“Yes,” Tse Ren broke in, “but Mr. Fan borrowed two hundred of 
you.” And he stood listening intently for his father’s reply. 

“Stupid boy!’ his father shouted. ‘Money loaned or borrowed 
can not be suddenly recalled again. You know I owe Tsang Yin Beh 
two hundred dollars which I have not yet returned. What could 
possibly lead you to think I have money enough to waste on further 
schooling for you?” 

“I heard the clerks say you had returned Tsang Ying Beh’s money,” 
muttered Tse Ren. 

There was a silence, angry and clashing, between the two. Then 
Tse Ren drooped his thin shoulders. 

“Never mind,” he said dejectedly. “If you cannot afford to send 
me, I will go to my friends and see what they can do.” 

But from that day he felt himself oppressed. It was not only that 
he felt himself oppressed by his parents’ opposition and misunderstanding. 
He felt upon him the burden of centuries of repression of individuality 
from his ancestors. It was the weight of an outworn civilization upon 
a young and winged spirit. Yet he was wholly inarticulate in his misery 
and only felt dumbly the unceasing hunger for knowledge and a con- 
suming envy of those who could have it to their hearts’ peace. | 

‘His father was restless and outraged and made unhappy by his 
son’s quiet, listless face and utter silence. One day he could bear it 
no longer and snatching off his spectacles he began to wipe them with 
shaking hands. 

“I want your happiness!” he cried, his voice rough, “If you can 
get help from your friends, so much the better; I can do nothing about 
it. 

Just at this moment the servant approached, bearing bowls of rice 
for the noonday meal. <A young girl came quietly in and stood by 
the silk curtain of the door. This was Tse Ren’s sister. He knew 
nothing of her and hardly exchanged one word with her in a month’s 
time. It had never occurred to him that here was a young thing caught 
in a net of circumstance like his own. He was not yet modern enough, 
for all his impatience of ancient things, to realize that a woman may have 
a soul of her own. Only her sad eyes, as she stood patiently waiting 
for her mother, told her story. But there was no one to read it. 

When their mother came in, a stout, querulous woman, father and 
son sat at the table, each absorbed in his thoughts and eating in unhappy 
silence. Then the father began to mutter behind his bowl: 
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“He wrote me a letter-saying that he hated the — and wished 
to study English!’ 


His mother laid down her Bynes and shaking her head, whined 
irritably, 

“Oh, enough, enough! Are we never to have any peace at all? 
Every year we have some trial to endure from this worthless son. Last 
year the refusal to worship at the temple, and now this again! It was 
never thus when I was young!” 


She began to moan and rock herself back and forth. The father’ $ 
anger against his son rose suddenly into his throat, and he hurried from 
the room. His mother continued to wail loudly: 

“I cannot eat—I cannot eat! Let me die! What have | done 
that my fate is so-evil! Ai-ya-Aiya—” | | 

The brother and sister listened in wretched silence, each isolated 
in a separate unhappiness. 

In the ‘evening the father came back. Tse Ren’s heart was ex- 
ceedingly heavy and his resistance worn, so that tears were continually 
in his eyes. His father, as soon as he caught sight of his son, poured 
out bitter words upon him. Tse Ren blindly answered a few incoherent 
monosyllables and stumbled away. 

After the evening meal, the father took the letter from his pocket 
and putting on his spectacles, he said in a muffled voice, 

“Come, I will answer your letter reasonably; sit down and listen.” 

Tse Ren was overcome with a dreadful weariness, but dull rebellion 
smouldered in him yet. 

“What is the use of reading it again?” he muttered. 

His father said once more, » 

“Let us read it together, and see what good can come of it.” 

Suddenly a flame of anger burst out in Tse Ren’s sore and driven 
heart. 

_“T will not read it!” he cried, “If it can be accomplished, let it be 
done. If it cannot, let the matter pass. What is the use of talking 
so much about it?” | 

His father stared at him, a furious purple mounting in his fat 
cheeks. 

“How: dare you oppose me: ” he shouted. 

He rushed to seize his son, but the boy ran agilely into the next 
room and stood panting and white against the wall. His mother lay 
there half-asleep on the bed, but when she saw to what a pass the quarrel 
had come, she roused herself, crying and beating her head — the 
carved wooden bedpost. 

“Let be—let be—’” she screamed, “There is nothing to cause such 


turmoil as this!” 
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_ “Tt cannot be overlooked!” cried the father grimly, “His impudence 
has been too great.” As-he said this, he beat the boy’s head and shoulders 
with his heavy bamboo fan. 


The mother tried to push the angry man aside, crying “Don’t shout 
so! The neighbours will hear!” But in his rage and impotence, the 
father bent and bit his son’s hand and blood flowed out. 


Tse Ren stood quite motionless, his face deadly white and ex- 
pressionless. He looked at his father fixedly, and after a time he 
said in a faint voice, 

“Why are you like this—why are you like this?” 

“Do you wish your own parents to be as a horse and a cow before 
you?” his father replied loudly, gasping for breath. 


Tse Ren looked at his mother. Her fat, simple face was working 
with bewilderment and weeping. | 

“If you don’t stop, I shall die!’ she wailed shrilly. 

She pulled her husband into a chair; he sat there swallowing and 
choking, and assaying to speak. Then he began to shout hoarse re- 
proaches at his son. 

Tse Ren dropped on a bench and sank his head in his hands. His 
father’s furious voice roared onandon. He lost all sense of any meaning 
as the terrible words seemed to grow louder and recede again like waves 
in his dull hearing. _But suddenly the voice dropped to a lower pitch 
and his father began to sob heavily as he spoke. Then these words came 
quite-clearly into Tse Ren’s consciousness, and of all the bitterness, this 
was the father’s most bitter word in the ears of his son. It was the 
voice of all his ancestors, commanding him, holding him down. 

“We thought this year, if you would go on properly with the busi- 
ness, that we could get a good wife for you and you could rear sons 
as you should and our duty would be done. But so long as you are 
like this and will not be contented with the peaceful life of your ancestors, 
how can we live? It is our right to demand sons from you!” 

With these words, an ancient yoke fell again upon Tse Ren’s 
young shoulders. Old rebellions rose once more, wearily, hopelessly. 
He did not want to marry! He did not want sons before he him- 
self had attained to manhood. He did not want a new generation 
pressing upon him, crushing him down with an involuntary animal 
fatherhood. He wated his time in the world! He wanted to study, 
to learn, to produce something more than the mere fruit of his body. 
He was soul and spirit, too, and keen, flaming mind-matter! 


But all these half formed, badly expressed longings were only a 


vague glimmering out of the black mass of his inherited customs and 


inhibitions. The dreary shadows of the past were upon him again, 
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heavily, heavily bearing him down. He found no strength out of his 
ancestors to help him persevere against them. 

When his father had gone, Tse Ren walked in a dream into the 
courtyard. It was nearly midnight. High in the heavens hung a 
brilliant moon. He gazed at it a long time, leaning against the brick 
peony terrace. Then he shook his head slowly, his face sad with the 
terrible sadness of defrauded boyhood. It was as if his spirit broke 
forth once more—that spirit of youth, inarticulate for so many centuries 
in an old, old country, and now vainly struggling against the weight of 
an ancient inheritance. 

“No hope anywhere—no hope!” 


The Training of Social Workers in China 
J. S. BURGESS 
‘(Continued from page 429, July, 1924, issue). 


III.. O be more concrete: What are some of the actual positions 
in social work with the hope of a living wage which exist 
or may easily be created in China to-day. 

1. It is my conviction that every town in China with 
a population of over 100,000 and a growing church, ought to have at 
least one man and one woman to devote themselves to the Christian 
movement in a program of social work as above described. Such 
workers could be real pioneers provided the Christian forces of the 
city were united or could be united. It is frequently possible that union 
along lines of social work may be achieved long before other types of 
union and also may be the means of leading to other types. 


2. The Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s of China should have 
men and women especially set aside for this work. These too should 
preferably work through the federated movement of the Christian forces 
of every city. With the wide contacts with official, student and merchant 
classes which these organizations have, it ought to be relatively more easy 
for them to enlist large numbers of voluntary workers and secure funds 
for such activities. It is also possible for these organizations to make 
contacts with other civic and social organizations which may be utilized 
by the Christian group. It should be pointed out here, however, that 
it is absolutely necessary that such trained workers should be given full 
time for this type of activity, otherwise the regular program of any 
normal Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. will consume their entire energy. 

3. Hospital Social Service Workers.. Dr. ‘Cochrane, formerly 
head of the Peking Union Medical College, ona recent visit to Peking, 
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remarked that the most interesting human documents that he had ever 
seen in this country were the records of Miss Ida Pruitt, head of the 
Social Service Department of the Union Medical College. Work such 
as her department is doing is supplying a much needed medium of 
understanding and appreciation between the college and the people of 
the city. - The task of scientific medical work is not merely the perfecting 
of technique, but the convincing of the people of the value of Western 
medical methods. The hospital social service worker is a type of 
Evangelist convincing the people of the value of scientific means of 
physical salvation. 

4. Directors of charitable institutions, such as orphanages and 

r houses. 

In Peking we have been surditie for three years for a competent 
director of an orphanage. The proper conduct of an orphanage such, 
for instance, as is being run in Okyama, Japan, is nothing short of a 
great national service. 


5. Persons trained for famine and flood relief work. 


a 6. Leaders in mass and civic education. In city after city the 
. Government has put up a series of lecture halls. These are practically 

useless because of the lack of trained leadership. The vast developing 
h popular movement for mass education in China is creating opportunities 
at for this type of educational service in many large cities in this country, 
n while the task of citizenship education has scarcely been undertaken by 
h any agency. In Boards of Education, whether national, provincial or 
© local, there is a call for men to lead in one of the accepted branches of 
P Chinese education, (tung su chiao yu), (social education). 


7. Workers for the Chinese Red Cross. Here is a great organiza- 
; tion with branches in most of the counties of the 22 provinces. I am 
told by Admiral Ts’ai Ting Kan who is practically in charge of this work, 
: that they are in desperate need of men. Information has come to hand 
| in the last two weeks of maladjustment of funds and gross mismanage- 
ment of the work in a city in Honan and another one in Manchuria. For 
the most part this organization is merely nominal. The large field of 
work of the Red Cross in other nations, for instance, the United States, 
is an illustration of what this society might be if properly led. Despair- 
ing of securing suitable leadership in China, Admiral Ts’ai is thinking 
of getting out an experienced F Red Cross worker from America to train 

the. Chinese staff. 
8. Civic workers for the rapidly nidiiiohis modern municipal 


governments in Chinese cities. 
The Mayor of Mukden a few days ago, after explaining his 
wonderful plans for reconstruction of that city and telling of the remark- 
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able accomplishments of five methods of work in mass education, sanitary 
reform, municipal recreation and other lines, said, “at present ou 
greatest need is the problem of getting men to do the work.” Ther 
are already in this country five bona fide modern style municipal 
governments, Mukden, Canton, Kun Ming, (Yunnan), Antung and 
Nanking. Peking will have a new form of municipal government jn 
a few weeks. | 

The new constitution with its clauses on local self-government wil 
be a stimulus to many new enterprises both in city and small town an 
even the village and country self-government schemes. Everywhere there 
will be call for experienced workers. 


9. The Industrial Welfare Worker. 

The conditions in modern factories, in railroads and mines are a 
challenge to the call at once for trained welfare workers. It is not 
necessary in this paper to dwell in detail on this situation as the needs 
for this work have been amply and fully presented by Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Tchoo of the National Christian Council. In very fact the deter- 
mination of whether the coming of modern industry to China shall be 
a blessing or a curse depends in no small measure on whether or not 
these welfare workers can be provided and whether or not the informa- 
tion and experience which they gain may be the basis of constructive 
reform in industrial conditions in this country. 


10. The County Welfare Worker. 

Already one church in North China has lent one of its younger 
pastors to be a social service worker in a large program of education, 
public health and moral reform projected by an official of Wan Ping 
Hsien. There are also plans on foot for rural credit, household education 
and agricultural improvement. No program for the training of social 
workers can be complete without emphasizing the tremendous importance 
of the rural worker who will have to deal with nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of this country. | 

One could mention many other situations which call for the service 
of trained men and women to initiate programs of community welfare.— 
prison wardens and superintendents, public health experts for the city 
and country, organizers of local charity organization societies, (already 
such societies have been formed in Hankow and Peking), district charity 
workers, community nurses, secretaries for the anti-opium societies, etc. 

I hope that this section of the paper has already shown that there 
is a real call for men and women of training in actual positions now 


open in the field of social work. 


IV. What type of training do soctal workers need? . 
1. In the first place it is my conviction that in China especially, 
social workers need studies which will give them a general background 
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enabling them to understand the processes of society and especially giving 
them insight into the problems arising from a changing civilization. 
Such courses should familiarize with the structure and organization of 
society, with methods of social control, with the processes of social 
change with Chinese social psychology and also with a developed 
philosophy of social progress. | , 

2. <A second group of studies, the history of social work in the 
West. The processes of social reform and the path of human progress 
is already fairly clear in certain fields of human betterment. 

There are, of course, at present in China many movements such 
as the Labor Movement, the Woman’s Movement, movements for the 
reform of Charity, and movements in political reform, which have had a 
history in the West. Knowledge of this history enables persons to under- 
stand the situation here. 


3. There is also a great need of studies which will enable the 
prospective social worker to see the facts as they are and to interpret 
them. Such needed steps are statistics, methods of social survey and 
research. The “ta-kai-ch’i’ and “cha-pu-to” attitude on social problems 
is not one calculated to give us a good foundation for our future 
program of social work. 

The plans and methods of social work used in China up to the 
present time are largely those originated on foreign soil and under 
a different social and economic environment. The magazines of China 
are full of proposed solutions and plans of social reconstruction also 
largely restatements of theories and methods which have been propounded 
in the West. What we are in desperate need of is considered plans 
based on the study.of the social facts in China. Such studies have 
been made, for.example, by Mr. J. B. Tayler in connection with the 
famine relief commission, in his admirable investigation of village 
conditions and by Mr. T. C. Blaisdell and Mr. C. C. Chu in their 
study of the rug industry in Peking. Miss Milam’s wonderful investiga- 
tion of home life in China has turned up a mass of new nraterial hitherto 
only vaguely guessed at and never systematically considered. 

If we are to work out a social program of real fundamental value 
many such studies should be made and students trained for social work 
should be able to make them. In the West it is possible with a very 
slight acquaintance with practical facts and a very large supply of in- 
formation and statistics that have been gathered by others, to formulate 
fairly good plans for social action. In China, however, where there is 
110 such accumulation of facts, much of our well meant effort is ineffective 


for lack of scientific data. 
4. The next type of study which it seems to me is of special 
importance is the detailed investigation of technical methods of social 
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work. These technical methods would fall in such fields as the follow- 
ing: (a) Charity case work and organization. (b) Recreation and 
Play. (c) Industrial Welfare Methods. (d) Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work. (¢) Problems and Methods of Welfare Work in the Country. 
(f) Methods of Social and Civic Education. (g) Public Health and 
Hospital Social Service. (h) Local Comme Organization. 
(7) Rural Social engineers. 

In this training for social work we should especially emphasize 
the importance of field work or practice work. Among some Christian 
schools there is a thick academic cloud that makes it impossible for 
many to appreciate the value of project teaching by actual practice and 
by the taking on of actual responsibility. The students too are suffer- 
ing even more from the old classical delusion that if a subject has been 
sufficiently ruminated about in the mind, it is therefore understood. 

Not only in China are the facts of society not clearly known, but 
there are at present no sets of ready made “best methods” to meet 
requiring Social situations. There is no accepted charity technique; no 
best ways of promoting civic education. The student under careful 
' guidance must be forced to meet definite situations and work out what 
methods are of most value in his local field. 

The love of academic discussion of the practical problems, the 
prevalence of Western text books, the natural dislike of the Chinese 
student to dirty his hands with the “nasty now and now’ but simply to 
paint ideal pictures, (after Western models), of what ought to be 
done in an ideal reconstructed society,—in “the sweet bye and bye,”— 
makes it absolutely essential that those preparing for this pioneer pro- 
fession should learn from first hand experience under careful guidance, 
how to meet real situations. The well meant efforts of ardent theorists 
with no practical experience only invites failure and defeat. These 
problems are too vast for doctrinaire solutions and only by laboratory 

experiment and practice can the technique of the meeting of social 


needs be acquired. 

V. For what ciasses of persons should this training for social 
work be designed? 

1. After even this brief review of the field of social work in 


China, it is certain that for the leadership in this pioneer endeavor men 
and women of good general education should be further trained. Our 
aim should be to train those who have had not less than a full college 


course. | 
2. In addition to these college graduates, at present, it seems 
advisable to offer training also for those who have not had a full 
college course but who have had ecveral years: of experience in actual 


social work. 
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3. Because of the unique opportunity of the church there is also 
a need for a social work training in the regular Theological Seminary 
courses. The parish work of both the country preacher and the city 
pastor, affords unique opportunities for leadership in social work. 


4. Because of the very large number of men and women already 
engaged ‘in social work, who may not have had a college education but 
who are faced with the practical problems of meeting the social situations 
above described, there is a special need for short time institutes for their 
training. 

VI. What type of course is desirable. 


For the first and second groups mentioned, no less than the — 
equivalent of one year of study and one year of field work under super- 
vision 1s an adequate amount of time. This might well be divided into 
daily half time study and half time field work. In the case of students 
who cannot get the desired field work in the place where they are receiving 
their class room instruction, this plan should be altered in order to 
give the student continuous time to have adequate field training. 

If the Christian church is seriously to go in for the social work 
training for preachers, it would seem that there is no better plan than the 
allowing of specialization on the part of Theological students, in the 
ordinary three year Theological course. 

For special institutes, no better time could be found than the summer 
in connection with regular summer schools. This would give the 
opportunity for the students specializing in social work to take courses 
along related lines if they desired. 


VII. Where shouid such training courses for social education be 
given? | 

There is no better place for the long time training courses than 
in large cities where there are already educational, medical and social 
service agencies at work, such places as Shanghai, Canton, Nanking 
Tsinanfu, or Peking. The advantages of conducting courses in such 
large cities are: | 

1. Faculties are already there. Students preparing for social work 
will in many cases be deficient along certain lines on which they ought 
to brush up. Such work can be made up by electing certain regular 
university courses. _ 

In the case of technical, social workers who wish to go in especially 
for industry, agriculture or the religious aspects of social work, the 
departments dealing with these subjects all have the necessary back 
ground courses. | 

No less important for the training of social workers is the close 
co-operation of service institutions such as the Y. M. C. A. and the 
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Y. W. C. A. already at work in large Chinese cities. The close ¢ontact 

of these organizations with students, gentry, officials and business men 

should make it possible for them to organize and carry out the lines 
of work which afford a laboratory of real social work for our students 

The secretarial staffs of these institutions also frequently have among 

them those who can give special courses for the training of social 

workers. 

It is also hoped that the developing University extension programs 
in connection with Christian colleges and schools will be another place 
in which these students may be trained. 

The same is true of the rapidly growing institutional church move- 
ment which is affording in several of the large cities of China remark- 
able demonstrations of the practicability of community service programs. 

For the training of industrial workers it is equally important that 
the co-operation of factory owners should be secured. For the most 
part large factories are also in the larger cities. 

The importance of contact with hospitals and medical schools is 
equally clear for all social workers whether or not they expect to 
specialize in health lines, there is necessity for practice work in public 
health methods and for instruction along lines of health and hygiene. 

Besides the teachers and workers of the institutions above enumer- 
ated, the city also makes it very possible to secure many special lecturers 
along civic and social lines. 

In taking up the task of the training for social work in China, 

any one at all familiar with what is involved must necessarily be aware 
of the extreme difficulty of this task. Materials for teaching, ex- 
perienced teachers, adequate text books and methods of training are 
largely to be discovered or developed. The easy way in which many 
persons connected with Theological Schools or University Faculties 
dismiss the whole matter by saying that if the student has a good 
general background and an interest in social and religious problems he 
can work out the methods easily by himself, shows a total ignorance oi 
the difficulty of the field. Only by a keen appreciation of social values 
in old Chinese life and by a just appraisal of present conditions and 
by a careful knowledge of Western methods of social work as well as 
an acquaintance with work already done in China, can men and women 
who are taking up this task hope to contribute anything of importance 
to the students in training. Even with the best possible preparation 
much of the training will be in the nature of a joint enterprise where 
the teachers and students are learning together how in the spirit of 
Christ to meet the complicated social situations of present day China. 
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The Religion of Emperor Wu of Han. (@& xt) 


Cc. WAIDTLOW 


(Continued from J uly issue, page 464.) 


EVERAL altars were erected on Kan-chiian. The most impor- 

S tant is the scarlet altar (38 #) with eight corners arranged 
according to the compass. Probably horns were placed on the 
corners. The base of the scarlet altar was surrounded by altars 

for the five gods (Ft #f 3). These five gods are the subordinates 
(fe) of the son of heaven, therefore their altars are lower than his. 
One of the many other altars found on Kan-ch’iian is the stone altar 
(4% 3H). At these altars there is a great display of splendour but also 
of simplicity. Mats of straw and vessels of clay are used. According 
to Han-shu seventy boys and girls sang until far into the night at the 


- great feast of offering in the first month of the year. The emperor’s 


favourite, Li-yen-nien had composed the tunes of the hymns. Nineteen 
hymns used at the yearly festival are still preserved. In one of the 
hymns the following words are found: “T’ai-i (#@ —) alone is the 
original, venerable one (#f)........ He put heaven and earth in order, 
he completed the four seasons. Sun, moon and stars are placed by 
him. He is the ruler of Yin and Yang, the five elements, clouds, wind; 
thunder and lightning. He is the giver of sweet dew (4 9%) and he 
lets the rain fall.” Another hymn is in praise of “the heavenly horse,” 
which is the son of heaven’s chief symbol. Each line begins with, “the 
horse of heaven is coming.” It came from the uttermost west. All the 
Chinese people are its servants. Although not mentioned in this hymn 
the horse must have been white, which is the principal colour of the 
son of heaven. ‘The son has stolen both the colour and the chief symbol 
of the old god of heaven. 

During Wang-ch’ung’s time (first century A.D.) west was the 
unlucky corner. In spite of this, he remarks/in his book Liin-héng 
(chap 23): “West is the place of the old ({ #%), east that of the 
young (¥). West has the honoured position (# {%) and east the 
inferior (%) place.” In these remarks he is referring to the time of 
Emperor Wu, which we are discussing. The son of heaven as god 
of the west (and north) occupies the most important position. As god 
of the east (and south) his position is inferior. In the west he is 
the father, in the east the son. So we see he has a double personality. 
We find exactly the same thing in the name of the founder of Taoism 
Lao-tsi (3 -£) where both phases are found. In the west the son of 
heaven is chiefly governor of heaven (K ## or 7 KX), in the east 
he is regent of the earth (iG +:), but it is still the same god who 
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holds both positions, even though later there appears two gods, one 
for heaven and one for earth. During this period the chief elements 
4¥ ) are gold (4) and wood (%). The elements which were most 
important in Emperor Weén’s time, viz., water (2K') and fire (4), 
are now found more in the back ground and the order we have is: 
Gold (‘West), wood (east), water (north) and fire (south). As 
governor of heaven the son is also god of thunder (@ ZZ). Wang- 
ch’ung tells us, that he is pictured as a strong man standing by a 
pile of drums, his left hand is resting on the drums, and with his 
right he wields a huge drumstick (#) as though in the act of producing 
thunder. He is also god of the hills ( lj ja) and the tiger and leopard 
are his most important wild-beast symbols. 

As regent of the earth (Jj +) the son in the east is also god of the 
rivers (JI]) and offerings were submerged in the water. Besides this 
he is god of the corn. Important symbols for the son in the east are: 
Serpent and wind; dragon and cloud; ape and wood; fish and water. 
‘The cow is his chief sy mbol among the domestic animals, while the son 
in the west has chosen the horse. 

In the year 104 B.C., Emperor Wu made the last big change in 
his religion. Five becomes his most important nuntber, centre (FF) 
and east his most important points. These two points and the north 
are taken by the son in the east, while the son in the west only retains 
west and south and is reckoned as god of the earth(-t 48). Kan- 
ch’tian and Fén-yin, the two chief places of worship, are retained, but 
the son in the east is worshipped on Kan-ch’tian as # Z,. He is also 
named T’ai-hao* (3k f#) and the son in the west Shao-hao (/} fiff). 
The predominating colour is no longer white but yellow. A new calendar 
is introduced, and not a few of the symbols, previously belonging to 
the son in the west, are transferred to the son in the east. This is 
the case, for instance with the phoenix (Jf JA) and the unicorn (i). 
The dragon now obtained a much greater significance. These three 
and the tortoise (4%) are called: the four spiritual (B) creatures in 
Li-yiin (#8 3#), a section of Li-chi which obtains to this period. They 
represent the higher creatures, viz., the dragon represents the fishes, the 
phoenix, the birds; the unicorn, the wild animals and the tortoise represents 
man! They are all important symbols of the son in the east. We 
see this also with regard to the embroidered robe adorned with figures 
called #if, typifying a double bow, half black and half blue——With 
regard to seasons, months, etc, all we find in Yiie-ling ( AR 4p), part 
of Li-chi, are the same as for this form of worship. This form, 
instituted in 104 B.C. became hated later. Wang-chung lays the 
blame for its institution on Tung-chung-shu the renowned Confucian 


*Or AS, a name which under Emperor Hsiian (73-48 B. C.) was transferred 
by Liu Hsiang to Fu-hsi, 
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scholar. ‘The former mentions in several places that the latter “est- 
ablished an earth-dragon (+ #) to produce rain” and criticises the 
fact that Tung speaks of the worship of Nii-wa (4% %§). The earth- 
dragon is the son in the east, who is often just called “son” (¥} instead 
of “son of heaven” (#% -F). Nii-wa is also called just “daughter” (%Y- 
After 104 B. C. the son of heaven and the heavenly virgin are the twb 
most important gods. It is likely that this form of worship became hated 
on account of the shade of immorality that descended upon it. We 
are confirmed in this idea on reading what Sze-ma-ch’ien says in his 
“Imperial Sacrifice” about the temple (#%) that Emperor Wu built in 
104 B. C. as a memorial of the institution of the new form of worship. 
—We will just mention the things to be found in its centre and on its 
east and north sides, as this is more especially connected with the son in 
the east and Nii-wa. The whole complex of buildings had 1,000 doors 
and 10,000 windows. In the centre are two towers, 500 feet high. 
One is called jap AR tower ( ), the other tower (HE). The latter 
is said to have been built of 10,000 pieces of wood. At the top of the 
former tower there were nine rooms representing the nine heavens. In 
the rooms a hundred priests (3{ =k) performed the services. Between | 
the two towers—the first for the son in the east, the second for Nu-wa 
there was a road connecting them. The Phoenix-tower (ff) is in the 
east. There is a phoenix of gold—some say copper—on the top. The 
tower: is also called “‘virgin tower” (9X #& #8). It.is dedicated to the 
virgin of heaven, Nii-wa. On the north side a deep lake, 10 li in 
circumference, was dug. A tower called —& #% was built partly under 
the Water so to resemble the sacred mountain ( ji} [lj ) in the sea. On 
the north shore of the lake there was a big stone fish 20 feet long and 
> feet high and on the west shore stood three tortoises of stone, symbols © 
of the son of heaven. i 

In his two appearances the son of heaven can be likened to two 
_brilliant meteors appearing, for a short time only, in the Chinese firma- 
‘ment. They were soon reduced to two small stars. At present we 
recognise them as the two gods of the gate posted on all Chinese gates. 
The son in the east is called Shen-t’u (jp 2&) and the son in the west 

(gm). 
(Concluded. ) 
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In Remembrance 


James H. Pyke 


EV. James Howell Pyke was born on a farm in Rush County, 
R Indiana, U. S. A., July 9, 1845. As a boy he was frail and 


his parents never expected that he would reach manhood. He 

studied at Indiana Asbury University, (now DePauw Univer- 
sity) where he graduated in 1872 and then preached for one year at 
Tipton, Indiana. On October 7, 1873, he married Annabell Goodrich 
and that same evening they left for China to serve as missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Before they had been in China*one year they were left as the 
sole members of their station in Tientsin. Although Dr. James Pyke 
was still an apprentice, his first term at Tientsin was a notable success, 
for he won to Christ Wang Ch’ing Yum, an achievement that alone was 
worth a whole ordinary career, and also the Sun and Shang families. 
Dr. Pyke’s service was not confined to any one point for he served 
repeatedly at both Peking and Tientsin and also at Tsunhua and Changli. 

In 1886 he started the mission at Tsunhua. While at Tsunhua 
he carried the work eastward across the Lan river into the Lanhsien- 
Shanhaikwan region where he laid firmly the foundations of a living 
Christian community. 

Though always a man of the noblest Christian character and the 
sincerest devotion, while on his second furlough in the early nineties, 
he had a deeper religious experience, which brought him back a flaming 
evangelist of the Living Christ. Beginning at Lanhsien in 1894 he 
started a series of revival meetings which lasted for years and spread 
all over Chihli Province and was by no means confined to the Methodist 
Church. These revivals really established the Christian Church in Chihli 
on a firm basis and the new experiences of God obtained therein enabled 
hundreds of Chinese Christians to make a good confession of their 
faith even to the point of death in the Boxer days of 1900. | 

One of his greatest achievements and also the most heroic was 
the salvaging of the wrecked Tsunhua District in the years 1901-4. 
He found all the Christians crying out for revenge against the Boxers 
and with but little of the spirit of Christ among them, yet while working 
amid scenes of ruins wrought by the Boxers and in the greatest 
personal loneliness by his words and especially by his Christ-like example 
he was able to win his members to a more Ohristian point of view and 
reestablish them spiritually. 

Owing to poor health he voluntarily retired in September, 1919, 
but his interest in the work and the workers never slackened. 


4 


REV. JAMES HOWELL PYKE, D.D. 
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He was twice decorated by the Chinese Imperial Government—the 
first time in recognition of his work for the Red Cross during the 
Sino-Japanese war. 

Dr. Pyke will always be gratefully remembered by the general 
foreign community of North China and by the natives of Peitaiho as 
the leading founder of that delightful summer resort. As the Chinese 
said of him several years ago, “He came to the sea.” _- 

He spent his last two winters in Shanghai with his daughter, Mrs. 
F. R. Scott; this spring he was very feeble and ill but his great desire 
was to get to the North again. He was able to get to the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. R. W. Mooney at Chinwangtao, but he only stayed a 
few days for he went to his great reward at 5.00 p.m. on May 29. 

Dr. Pyke leaves a widow and seven children to mourn his loss. 
Five of ‘this children are in China. 

Dr. Pyke was not only a great revivalist but also a most effective 
speaker for non-Christian audiences. As a missionary he will rank 
among the greatest, not because of his eloquence or because of his 
administrative ability, but rather because of his devotion, his heroism, 
his humble spirit, his broad sympathy and love for all, but especially 
because his whole life showed forth the power of the indwelling Christ. 
While others were still working “for” the.Chinese, his humble, loving 
Christ-like spirit enabled him to work “with” them. 


Rev. George Douglass Byers 


Rev. George D. Byers arrived in Hainan, October 27th, 1906, and 
finished his service here June 24th, 1924 when he was killed by bandits 
at his home in Kachek. Quiet, conscientious, standing with unwavering 
fidelity for the right as it was given to him to see it, devoted to the 
task of bringing the Good News of the Kingdom to the people of 
Hainan, a man of prayer and of deep spiritual discernment, the Mission, 
the Church, and the Chinese among whom he worked have sustained an 
almost irreparable loss in his death. The Loi and Miao work in the 
Kachek field was very dear to him, and he often exhausted his physical 
strength in the itinerating trips he made. Our deepest sympathy goes 
out to the stricken family, who have lost a devoted husband and father, 
even while we know that “Blessed are those who die in the Lord— 
For their works do follow them.” - 
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Our Book Table 


Two GENTLEMEN oF CHINA, By Lapy Hoste. Seeley Service & Co. 21s. 


This is an intimate story of the family and home life of His Excellency 
Lo, a high Manchu official, once a viceroy, and of His Excellency, Kung, 
a high Chinese official and a scholar of the Hanlin Academy. ' 

‘The author went to Peking to open a private school for high class 
girls. She was assisted by Miss Bowden-Smith. This school was broken 
up by the Revolution soon after it started. — 

Lady Hosie knew the first family intimately and assisted them very 
much at the time of the Revolution by keeping their valuables and helping 
them manage their property. Lo was Viceroy of Shansi and an old friend 
of Lady Hosie’s family (Soothill). 

The Kung family were also old friends of the Soothills. Miss Soothill 
lived with them in Tientsin as a member of the family and was admitted 
to the intimacies of their life. She was even adopted as a blood sister by 
one of the daughters. : 

The book is pleasant reading and shows a real knowledge of the Chinese 
people and an intelligent understanding of them. 


CHancinc Human Nature—Harotp Rowntree. Stratford Co., Publishers, Boston. 


This book aims to show how human nature may be changed from a 
state in which the acquisitive instinct dominates to one in which the service 
instinct controls in painless and pleasant manner. The objective is to show 
that the operation of self interest along altruistic rather than egoistic lines 
may be made profitable. The principal method is such a modification of 
the income tax that anything acquired without service shall be heavily 
taxed, while rewards received for service activities shall be lightly taxed, 
if at all. Thus, if it is profitable to use one’s cleverness in serving other 
people rather than acquiring for oneself, being good will become natural. 
easy, and pleasant. That we need to give more attention to the directing 
of self-interest is true, but that it can necessarily be done without religion 
is doubtful: On the latter point this book says nothing. 


PEKING AND PekinG Boys. By C.'C. and Tuos. C. Bratspetr, Jr., Chinese 
Social and Political _Sctence Association, 97 Morrison Street, Peking. (Chinese 
version—Social Service Department, Y. M. C. A. Peking) 15 cts, Mex. per English 
~ 5b i cts. Mex. per Chinese copy) 47 pages in English (60 pages in Chinese, 


_The material for this volume is.a careful study of 206 rug factories in 
Peking recently made by Mr. C. C. Chu and Mr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 
of Peking Y. M. C. A. Although this industry has already a history of 
sixty years, having been introduced to Peking from Tibet in 1864, still very 
little is known of it, both from 'the business point of view as well as the 
conditions under which the goods are made. 

It is interesting to note that many of the unfavorable features that 
characterize the power-driven factories are found in their worst forms in 
these old-fashioned rug factories. Unsanitary conditions in the work-places 
long hours, child labor are the rule of the day. | 
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‘To those who are interested in industrial problems and those who are 
admirers and purchasers of these beautiful rugs the revelations in this little 
book will give food for serious thinking. 


Tue Foretcn Missions Conrerence or Norta America. Thirty-first Annual Session 
1924. Foreign Missions Conference, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. Pp. 398. 


$1. (gold). 

This welcome publication has reached us earlier than usual and, no 
doubt, many missionaries are occupying their leisure summer time in making 
themselves acquainted with this record of expert thinking on mission © 
problems and the manner in which they have been solved. Naturally, some 
space is taken in the discussion of the Japanese situation as affected by 
the earthquake. Christian literature on the Mission Field is viewed from 
various angles. Valuable papers are read on “Jesus Christ in the Thinking 
of the Orient” by Rev. Dean H. Hatanaka, Prof. Yohan Masih and Dr. 
Y. Y. Tsu. Of special interest to the workers on the field are the depart- 
ments on “Missionary Preparation and Training.” The discussion on In- 
telligence Tests will set many thinking as to how these psychological processes 
could be applied from time to time by some method of self-examination to 
test our capacity and progress. The perusal of this report will tend to give 
a better understanding of what the missionary enterprise means and to gain 
a perspective that will be free from limitations of a narrow viewpoint and 
isolated experience. 


“THe Krncpom WirHout Frontiers.” By Martin, M.A., published by, 
The Student Christian Movement, London. 


This book essays a “Witness of the Bible to the Missionary purpose 
of God.” It is scholarly though popularly written, and thought-provoking 
though perhaps not at all points representing the historical points of view. 
Some of the contents may be seen from these chapter headings: “The 
Darkness and the Dawn,” “The Suffering Servant,” “Jonah—the story 
* a missionary,” “The World Outlook of Jesus,” “The Gospel of the Holy 

pirit.” 


SHELDON’s Everypay Bisie, Edited by Caas, M. SHELDON. Crowell. G. $2.00. 


This is another attempt to put the Bible in more convenient and modern 
form. It is not a new translation. The text used is that of the American 
revised version. Some books are given in entirety but certain long passages 
in the Old Testament are omitted, and the Life of Christ is given as one 
story, following the harmony of the gospels. The binding of the book is 


very attractive. The book has an index, the first Bible to be indexed, which 
makes it most convenient. 


Tae Erricrency or ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS In CHIN 
mercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai. A. E. L. Terman. The Com- 


China’s educational problem is big and vital. The national educational 
survey, conducted last year, was an important first step in standardizing 
teaching methods in the present irrelative systems of the various govern- 
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ment, semi-government, mission and private schools. Consequently, Mr, 
Terman’s book which gives the history of the enterprise and its successful 
results will be interesting to that large company of persons here and else- 
where who are concerned in the intellectual progress of the Chinese. It 
is a book of 200 pages with numerous charts and tables. A sympathetic 
foreword was written by Dr. E. W. Wallace. 

VeRNE Dyson,_ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TESTAMENT 9 #) A PF. Rev. Kari Lupvic REIcHELT and 
LuTHEeR CHANNING Lee, L.L.B. The Lutheran Board of Publication. 85 cents. 


Easy Wenli. 


This compact little volume is divided into two parts. Part I, General 
Introduction with ten sub-sections. This part deals with the history of 
the New Testament as a whole, giving the Historical Development of the 
various books, ancient manuscripts, ancient versions, etc., etc. Part II 
takes up the individual books with sub-sections for the Gospels and the 
epistles. The style is modern, clear and concise. This book is a useful 
addition to the none too many books dealing with the structure and contents 
of the New Testament. 

J. V. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Waat SHovutp Determine our CHRISTIAN W. Frost. The 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia G. $0.25. 


A discussion of the question as to when separation from other Christians is 
necessary. 


THe Wuite Queen or Oxoronc—W. P. Livincstone. Translated and adapted by 
Z. K. Zta and S. R. Mer. Publication Department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For sale by The Mission Book Co., Shanghai. Mex. $0.06. 


A brief summary of part of the life of Mary Slessor. Mary Slessor is the type 
of woman it would do the Chinese good to know. This short summary is easily read 
and should have a wide circulation. 


PsYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION—Horatio W. Dresser. Tuomas Y. 
Crowett Co., New York. G. $3.50 net., postage extra. 


An outline of the entire field of psychology. It is intended for both students and 
teachers in any field to which psychology appertains. The author has attempted to 
co-ordinate the various divisions and applications of pee: It is an up-to-date 
text book. 


THe First Days or KNOWLEDGE. FREDERIC‘ARNOLD KuMMER. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Lid., London E.C. 4. 7/6d net. 


This is the second book in a series of three: Part 1, “The First Days of Man”: 
and part 3, “The First Days of History.” The book is ‘well illustrated. It suggests 
the development of certain still existent ways of doing things, like the Chinese method 
of sawing logs, and the discovery of certain well-known things such as iron, brass 
etc. Should be interesting to young people. 


Not Leapers, Bur Saints anp Servants. By J, C. Wrinstow. Student Christian 
Movement. 2d. 


This is the reprint of an article which appeared in the “International Review of 
Missions.” It is a stirring tract which ought to be put into the hands of every new 
missionar y—and ougie to be prayed over by every older missionary. LMY 
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Jane In THE Ortent. By H. Swinenart. Revell. G. $1.25. 


This is a rather pleasantly written account of life in Korea. The book is made 
up of letters from a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian Mission to some friends 
in America. 


WesTERN Literature, VoLuME IV, Movern Times. Ay A. E. Zucker, The Commercial 
Press Ltd., Shanghai, China. 


Modern selections from such writers as Goethe, Lamb, Tolstoy, Ibsen and Shaw 
for use in the class room. 


Tue Frrenpsuip or Gop: By A. Mauve Royven. Putnam. 


This is a small volume of sermons by Miss Royden who has become one of the 
foremost English preachers. This does not come up to our expectations, and 
after some of her other volumes seems rather commonplace. | 


Tue Younc WomEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 
Report of first national convention, October 1923. (In English and Chinese.) 


CueeLtoo—VotumeE I. No.1. Published by The Editorial Board of Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinan, China. 


This is the first issue of the by-monthly college magazine of Shantung Christian 
University. It is Anglo-Chinese. The two articles in English are well worth reading 
(1) The Mysticism of Rabindranath Tagore, by Lyman V. Cady; (2) The Problem 
ot World Peace. There are also some excellent illustrations of groups and buildings 
in connection with the University. 


The 52nd and 53rd Reports of the International Institute of China, Inc. or 
the Mission Among the Higher Classes in China by Rev. Gilbert Reid, A.M., D.D. 


_The International Journal or Weekly of Good News, June 14, 1924. Published 
by The International Institute of China, Inc., Peking. 


Correspondence 


Christianity and War. 


To the Editor of 
Chinese Recorder. 


Deak Srr:—In reference to your 
Editorial in the last number I find. 
myself quite unconvinced by Mr. 
Kirby Page’s argument (on p. 422). 
{t contains a fallacy by omitting a 
factor in the situation. We are 
told that a policeman is justified in 
killing a man in defence of a child, 
but if he proceeds to kill as well 
the criminal’s family and friends, 
he becomes himself a criminal 
warrior. The point omitted is that 
no sane man of law would touch 
more than the criminal unless his 
family and friends were partakers 


in the crime. Suppose the assassin 
gets his wife to trip the policeman, 
his son to steal his whistle, his 
friend to gag him from behind, is 
the policeman not still in order 
when he deals with the group or 
gang? At what point has he 
deserted his police functions? 

The affiliation between a police 
force and a military establishment 
is more real than you Sir, and Mr. 
Page seem to suppose, The milit- 
ary have to take up a troubled situa- 


_ tion where the police leave it. Their 


functions dovetail into one another. 
The same argument that would 
abolish the military would also 
abolish the police. Is that possible 
or praiseworthy in a world where 
precious things have to be preserv- 
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abound? 
As I understand it the progress 


of society is the moralization of 
force (whose abolition belongs to 
the Kingdom of Heaven). Force 
and money are two useful servants 
that threaten to be dangerous 
masters. The Lord has strong 
words about both. But if we 
believe in the stewardship of 
wealth why not also the steward- 
ship of force? The measure in 
which the wealth of a land is 
common wealth is the mark of its 
advance. And the measure in 
which a nation can express its 
force by public opinion is the sign 
of its political maturity. In Ireland 
but a few years ago the police-need 
(the call for social force) was so 
urgent that it required military 
expression on the part of the Free 
State. As Ireland settles down into 
a nation its force will be reduced 
to police proportions. And when 
it attains to a peace like that which 
it enjoyed under legendary mon- 
archs, the policeman’s baton may 


become as thin as that of a choir > 


conductor. Indeed the uniform it- 
self will be a sufficient symbol of an 


authority which is really maintained 
- by the unseen but real force of 


public opinion. 

I need hardly add that this is not 
intended to justify war, which is 
nothing less than international crime 
and the last human catastrophe— 
but it is necessary to place the 
problem accurately. War is the 
Niagara-fall. of the dark river of 
sin, and it cannot be stopped at 
Niagara. There must be a system 
of locks and weirs higher up the 
river, worked by a co-operative 
‘determination for peace. This is 
merely a wiser means than merely 
to call off war. 


Yours, etc., 
A. N. R. 


The Chinese Recorder 
The Nestorian Tablet. 
To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


[ August 


S1r:—Permit me to call at- 
tention to what seems an error on 
p. 308 of your May issue. 


Mrs. Couling states that the 
Tablet was unearthed near Chou- 
chih. I lived in Chou-chih 1893- 
1899 and never heard of the Tablet 
being found there. From Chou- 
chih to Hsi-an is 150 li over bad 
roads with several rivers to cross. 
It would have been a most difficult 
thing to move that large tablet over 
those roads. If it had been found 
near Chou-chih it would no doubt 
have remained there. 


When I saw the Tablet (first time 
in 1891) it was outside the West 
suburb of Hsi-an. It was standing 
amongst the ruins of what the local 
report said had been a Nestorian 
Church, some of the foundations of 
the former building showed that it 
had been a well built place, large 
solid bricks, with large stones in 
the foundation. Not far from the 
Tablet a large, beautifully carved. 
round marble font (about 4ft. & 
inches high by 4ft. across as near 
as I remember) was still standing 
in good condition. This was said to 
have been the early Baptismal Font 
of the Nestorians. The font itself 
was of one piece white marble. 


Mr. T. E. S. Botham visited the 
Tablet in 1887 (or 1886?) and made 
minute inquiries about the stone. 
The information gathered from dif- 


ferent sources agreed that the Tablet 
and Font had been in an early 
Church on that spot. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. W. Lacunguis?. 
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“Let the Children First be Fed.” 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Srr:—Necessarily, Famine 
Relief does not cease with the end 
of the famine. One of the most 
important follow-up works is the 
shepherding of the helpless children 
gathered in during the famine. 
This duty cannot be evaded and is 
one of the hardest forms of Chris- 
tian service and one giving the 
greatest opportunities for preach- 
ing the Word and training up a 
people whose God is the Lord; 
for the entire sweep made of their 
previous environment clears the 
eround for the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

If this looking after the children 
is not attended to, the result is an 
increase in crime, banditry, etc., 
among the boys, and for many of 
the girls a life of shame and cruelty. 

It is with astonishment I have 
lately heard that although around 
one million dollars. gold has 
been-left over as surplus famine 
funds, no provision has been made 
for this further work of Child- 
Rescue, no help has been given to 
those who have committed them- 
selves to the task of caring for them 
and are staggering under a burden 
certainly unnecessary if it be true 
that the money left over has been 
handed over to universities to teach 
agriculture and to build foreign 
hotises for their professors. 

Now as one who gave all he had 
at the time of the famine, thinking 
it wrong to have money lying in the 
bank while souls were perishing for 
the lack of the commonest food, 
[ protest most emphatically against 
such misuse of funds gathered under 
the name of those perishing. 

IT have no quarrel with those who 
wish to prevent future famines, but 
not until every other special need 
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of the last famine has been met, 
should this money be kept for future 
uses. 

If funds are needed for future 
famine prevention work, let the 
money be collected under that name 
but let not our gifts given in 
sacrifice be diverted from their 
original intention until every legiti- 


mate claim has been met. And 
this has not been done. 
Yours, etc. 
Be 


Shanghai, China. July 13th, 1924. 


“Fellowship First?” 


To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The first editorial in 
the June Recorper is a clipping 
from a home paper sent in by a 
subscriber. The idea advocated 
seems to me to, be untenable and 
dangerous. “A deep sense of fel- 
lowship and unity with our fellows” 
is made the touchstone of the “mind © 
of Christ,” the keynote of Christian 
life, and the sine qua non of fellow- 
ship in Christ’s Church. Is not 
this claim entirely too sweeping? 
The clipping quoted sweeps into the 
mind of Christ and into Christian 
fellowship all those,—Buddhists, 
Taoists, Confucianists, Fetichists, 
Mohammedans, Animists, Unita- 
rians, infidels, and atheists,—any- 
one who has “a deep sense of fellow- 
ship and unity with his fellows,” 
irrespective of rational religious 
basis for this. And who is so 
likely to have this “deep sense of 
fellowship and unity with his fel- 
lows” as he who gives no heed to 
vital concerns, who puts no dif- 
ference between truth and error? 
The veriest dope fiend has the 
“deep sense of fellowship and unity 
with fellows,”—though the 
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writer of the paragraphs quoted 
probably would not think this more 
desirable than to be “theologically 
sound.” | 


We cheerfully grant that persons 
may be true members of the Church 


of Christ and hold rather widely | 


different views of the person and 
work of Christ; but that is very far 
from saying that no matter what 
views a person may have of the 
person and work of Christ, so long 
as he has “a deep sense of follow- 
ship and unity with his fellows” 
-he may be more desirable than the 
man who may more earnestly desire 
to be “theologically sound.” Un- 
brotherliness is lamentable :—some- 
times it may be sin; but there were 
plenty of folk with whom Christ 
and his apostles could not fraternize. 
Whether or not they kept “a deep 
sense of fellowship and unity with 
their fellows” Jesus and his apostles 
seemed to think it highly important 
to do straight thinking on the great 
doctrines of God and man, and 
their mutual relations. What men 
thought of the person and work of 
Christ did, in those early days, and 
in the mind of the Master himself, 
make all the difference in the world. 

oo was not more careful or in- 
sistent upon any one thing than upon 
this,—“What think ye of the Christ. 
—Whose son is he?”, and “Who 
say ye that Iam?” He was often 
silent amid the clamor and question 
of his enemies, but he never let 
pass any challenge of his deity. 
Jesus insisted upon “theological 


soundness” more than any one else. 


who has ever taught in his name. 


One does not know from what 
magazine this paragraph was clip- 
ped, but the sentiment is what 
Roosevelt called “mollycoddle.” It 
does not express the faith or the 
attitude toward Christ or his Church 
that is to prevail against the gates 
of hades. Such sentiment will 
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never build up a prevailing Church 
in China. 

Some orthodox people may be 
somewhat unbrotherly. There is 
no living man who is or can be 
brotherly toward everybody; and 
probably there is not a man living 
who is not brotherly toward great 
numbers of people; but because a 
man may be “unbrotherly” toward 
certain persons, to. constitute this 
the chief or only heresy is a very 
marvelous conclusion. 

Does not the clipping imply this, 
—the greater the liberty taken with 
the truth, the more all inclusive and 
the less discriminating one’s ap- 
prehension of Scriptural teachings, 
the more likely he is to have “a 
deep sense of fellowship and unity 
with his fellows,” and the less 
likely he is in act or attitude to 
be or do that which constitutes 
heresy? “It is unbrotherliness not 
unorthodoxy, that constitutes her- 
esy.” Again the epigram is used 
to carry its deadly halftruth. Can 
we not emphasize brotherliness 
without slurring or discrediting the 
importance of sound beliefs? 


Yours very truly, 
Epwarp JAMES. 


“Puzzled” 


(A Letter from a Missionary Father 
to his Son) 


My Dear Son: 

It is most gratifying to have you 
come to me frankly with your 
“puzzles.” I do not wonder that 
all that I have written you during 
these years of your education 
abroad has been insufficient to 
repare you for much that you 

ye found here on your return, 
for the changes have been great. 
Yet I hardly think you should have 
been so surprised as you are at 
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finding here in China the same con- 
troversy between “modernists” and 
“fundamentalists” which is so much 
in evidence in the home churches 
and can hardly have failed to attract 
your notice, even though you have 
not specialized in Theology. Yet it 
will be a pleasure to relate, from my 
point of view, for your fuller in- 
formation, the course of events lead- 
ing up to the present situation. That 
situation is the inevitable outcome 
of the fact that, of late years, the 
young people offering themselves 
for missionary service and com- 
missioned by the Boards, coming, as 
many of them do from colleges and 
seminaries which teach only the 
modernist ideas, have brought mo- 
dernism with them; so have found 
themselves out of sympathy,—in 
faith and often in policy and method, 
—with those of us who have est- 
ablished and for many years carried 
on the mission work. Sometimes 
rather impetuously, sometimes gradu- 
ally, they have sought to change 
the old teachings and practices in 
the Missions, to bring them into 
line with what they have been 
taught are more “modern” and more 
“scientific” ideas and ideals. For 
the most part we older men, for 
some years, bore patiently with this 
youthful enthusiasm and confidence, 
quieting our apprehensions with the 
thought that missionary earnestness 
and devotion are apt to correct 
youthful errors in thinking, under 
the influence of a few years of close 
contact with the profound needs of 
the Chinese people. Such ex- 
perience is apt to sober and steady 
men and to make evident to them 
the inadequacy of any other than 
the Old Gospel for the salvation of 
China. The thing has happenend 
many times. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, it has become evident that, en- 
couraged by increasing numbers, em- 


boldened by the support of in- 
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fluential men in the home churches. 
and strangely alarmed lest that Old 
Gospel, which has been the means of 
conquering the world so far might 
not seem acceptable to the Chinese 
students whose New Thought in- 
clined so strongly to Materialism, a 
distinct and determined effort has 
become apparent to introduce the 
modernist teaching into all depart- 
ments of mission work, to decry 
the old teaching as “mediaeval,” 
and above all to secure the con- 
trol of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, both denominational and union. 
We have felt compelled, there- 
fore, not so much in self-defence 
as in defence of the faith which 
we brought ‘to China, and upon 
which we have built up China’s 
Christian Church, both to protest 
earnestly against this destruction 
of the foundation and to or- 
ganize ourselves in a fellowship 
of prayer and of constructive effort 
to restore seriously shaken faith and 
to dispel some of the wide-spread 
confusion which has resulted from 


. the aggressive militancy of the new- 


comers. So it seems to me that 
there is little that is strange about 
the existence of two parties and of 
controversy in the Church. It is 
deplorable; yet in the circumstances 
inevitable, and better for the Church 
than silent submission of the older 
party to the younger for the sake 
of a perilous peace. The really 
“strange” thing is that the party 
which rises to the defence of the 
foundations of the house which it 
has built should be charged with 
being “divisive” ! 

It has been a source of great joy 
to me, during these twelve years, 
to know that you had “accepted 


Christ as your Savior, dedicated 


your life to Him, and planned to 
return to China”; and I join 


‘you in thanksgiving that, “by con- 


stant active Christian work, prayer 
and Bible study,” you have kept 
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“as keen as ever for the mission 
field.” 


I am glad to know that you have 
“good -Christian fellowship with 
both sides.” So have I; though I 
must admit that the cordiality, the 
sweetness, the complete sympathy 
of that fellowship, are not what they 
were when we were altogether one 
in faith and aim, and I was free 
from any disquieting knowledge that 
my “Christian friends” were seeking 
to tear down what I was endeavor- 
ing to build up. Two persons who 
are not agreed as to some of the 
most important matters in the world 
are not altogether happy in walking 
and working together, even though 
each may have the fullest confidence 
in the other’s sincerity. 


You are right, my Son; “Christ 
is not divided.” It is being more 
and more definitely admitted on 
both sides that the present con- 
troversy is not between two dif- 
ferent interpretations of the Christ 
of the Bible and the Christianity 
of which He is the Foundation, 
Center and Life-dynamic; but be- 
tween such a Christianity and a 
speculation as to what Christianity 
ought to be, based upon certain 
“conclusions” of material science 
and subjective psychology, sup- 
ported by a system of “criticism” 
which calls itself “historic,” but of 
which the “curse,”—according to 
one of the most modern critics,— 
is “the subjective character of its 
evidence.” Do not misunderstand 
me, my Boy; I am not accusing 
the average modernist,—especially 
among the missionaries,—of con- 
scious insincerity, or of deliberate 
forsaking of Jesus Christ and His 
Religion. It is especially true of 
those who have a long Christian 
inheritance, like most missionaries, 
that their hearts hold tenaciously to 
the old reverences and convictions 
from which their minds have been 
detached by modern thought; but 
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the young Chinese, without this 
inheritance, are tumbling over one 
another in pursuit of the logic of 
the new theory, ruthlessly throwing 
over everything of the old which 
even suggests the “supernatural.” 
You are among the former class, 
and evidently holding firmly to many 
of the old things, of which the front 
ranks, even of modernist mission- 
aries, have for some time let go. 
If you can, absolutely without any 
of that reservation and equivocation, 
which are to me one of the most 
“puzzling” things about -current 
“Christian” thought,—hold to the 
confession of faith contained in 
your letter, the Spirit of God will 
certainly bring you through present 
“puzzles” and perplexities into the 
fullness of His Truth. You will 
learn not to confuse the fact of 
“inspiration” with its content. The 
recording, for man’s information 
and warning, of man’s vileness and 
Satan’s lies, may be as much a 
matter of God’s will, and so of 
inspiration, as the recording of the 
prophecies and the Gospel, while its 
value to future generations may be 
of a totally different sort. 


As to your final questions, my 
Son; by no means “decide to be 
either a modernist or a _  con- 
servative” until: you are thor- 
oughly convinced that you must 
be either the one or the other; then 
be that with your whole soul. 
Meanwhile be the “plain follower 
of the undivided” (forever un- 
divided) “Christ” with your whole 
soul; but be sure that you are 
“following where His Spirit leads, 
and not where “A” or “Z” drives.” 
If you truly do so, I think you 
will find that most of the Spirit's 
surest leadings are found in the 
Word of God, rather than in 
your independent reasonings. Con- 
tinue to place “loyalty to Christ” 
first ; continue to love your “brothers 
in both camps ;” continue to “pray,” 
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and I will most earnestly pray for 
you. Let no one “rush” you. If 
to you “to live is Christ,” He 
will surely lead you to the right 
solution for all your “puzzles.” 


Most sympathetically, 
“FATHFR.” 


An Unpublished Letter. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—Are you following the 
discussion in the home papers 
and monthlies over the question 
of (a certain theological doctrine) ? 
Dr. A., I incline to think, has 
not acted with the utmost wis- 
dom in dealing with candidates, 
yet | sympathise with him in his 


wise in not sending a large number 
of men of that color in theology to 
that field. I have a conviction that 
if this movement is not checked there 
will many evils grow out of it. We 
seem to live in an age when many 
men think they are at liberty to call 
every doctrine an open question, and 
to shed the light of their own 
speculations upon problems which 
in past ages it had been supposed 
that the Bible had fixed beyond. 
question. In my judgment, the 
drift of so many scholarly mission- 
aries in China into an attitude of 
vompromise with Confucianism is 
the outgrowth of this type of loose 
theology. 
Very sincerely, your brother, 


(This letter was called to mind 
by Merlin’s letter in July Recorder. 


general position. The committee is It is dated Nov. 9, 1889!—-Ed.) 


—— 


The Dissemination of the Scriptures 
A Reply to the Rev. Percy J. Smith’s Criticisms 


. Criticisms of methods of missionary work at present in vogue, and 
suggestions towards improvement, are heartily welcomed ; moreover when 
the criticisms are made by a missionary of experience in China, and 
published in the REcoRDER, it may be presumed that the writer has been 
careful to verify his data and inform himself well concerning the matters 
upon which he pronounces judgment. 

The Rev. Percy J. Smith’s contribution to the July number, on the 
question. “Does the Church Need to Reform its Methods?”, contains much 
that is true, and raises several important issues. But I fear that Section 
IV. “The Scriptures,” reveals a very superficial acquaintance with the 
work, publications and aims of the Bible Societies. 

Mr. Smith bemoans that in the tremendously important work of dis- 
seminating the Scriptures, we have bound ourselves by ‘traditional methods 
and mechanical restrictions,’ adding that he is referring to the fact that 
“in the case of one of the largest Bible Societies, all our Scriptures are 
distributed without a single comment or note of explanation.” “This 
is of course part of a settled policy, and has a history behind it. And so, 
under the plea that the Bible is sufficient of itself without explanation or 
interpretation to make its appeal to the heart, these Scriptures are issued 
in China, hundreds of thousands of copies each year, among a totally 
heathen population, without annotation and without comment by way 
of explanation of un-Chinese terms, strange names, allusions, and re- 


ferences.” 
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_ How far is this true? The Society with which the present writer 
is associated does not publish what are called “annotated Gospels.” 
But the Gospel portions which we sell by the million every year are 
certainly not without “explanations of un-Chinese terms, strange names, 
allusions, etc.” At the top of each page a space is provided for explanatory 
helps. Such terms as, ‘Christ,’ ‘Sabbath,’ ‘Pharisee,’ ‘Moses,’ ‘Son of Man’ 
‘Passover,’ are therein simply interpreted. These can hardly be called 
comments on the text, but they are helps to the non-Christian reader, and 
make the text easily intelligible. | 

What then is this “settled policy with a history behind it” which 
Mr. Smith tells us is fettering the Bible Societies? Simply _ this, 
that the Bible Society, being a partnership of Christian people belong- 
ing to all branches of the Church and different schools of thought bound 
together for the one express purpose of providing and circulating the 
Scriptures throughout the world, has had to guard itself against mis- 
representing and perhaps alienating some of its partners, by refraining 
from publishing comments (other than such translational helps as above 
referred to.) But they place this restriction u themselves, not under 
the plea that no explanation or interpretation of Scripture is needed; they 
fully appreciate the value of exposition and commentary. They work in 
close co-operation with tract societies, Christian literature societies, and all 
Christian missionaries who make the expounding of the Scriptures their 
endeavour. Only, the Bible Societies say, the exposition and application 
of the Word is the work of the missions and the missionaries, not ours. 
Mr. Smith says, “To send out the Scripture portions in their hundreds of 
thousands each year through our colporteurs who sell them and then 
pass on,—to send them out with nothing whatever to guide the 
heathen reader, is to make our Scripture distribution ONLY HaLr WortH 
Wuue!” True, if that were all. But does he forget that the colporteur 
is not an isolated, unconnected individual but a member of the evangel- 
istic forces of the Church? He is always a member of an organized 
mission, employed to work under the direction of some missionary, with 
the purpose that this pioneer work shall be supplemented by regular 
preaching, teaching and fellowship on the part of the Christian society 
which has sent him forth. Only half worth while! Yes, but assuming that 
the mission to which the colporteur belongs does its part to support and 
follow up his effort, the other half is supplied, and it becomes wholly and 
abundantly worth while. The Bible Societies have never claimed or 
imagined that the labour of the colporteur alone and by itself is a com- 
pletely satisfactory means of disseminating the Scriptures. But his » 
a part, and we believe a very essential part, of the method by which we 
hope to popularize the Bible in this non-Christian land. He is a forerunner, 
and with the Book gives his living witness to its worth. The evangelists 
and preachers follow, supplementing that which ithe colporteur’s witness 
and the Book have begun. 

Mr. Smith goes on to make a yet more astonishing statement, “And 
when it is realised that probably at least 70% of those who purchase the 
five cash Gospels are young children, tae unwisdom of our practice is even 
more apparent.” We seriously would ask Mr. Smith to provide us with 
the data on which he bases his estimate of 70%. Between three and four 
hundred colporteurs are employed by this Society. Their annual reports 
and those of the missionaries who supervise their work have been carefully 
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perused by the present writer. Those reports indicate that by far the 
greater part of the colporteurs’ sales are made at the market place, at 
temple festivals, or at stations or landing places where travellers pass 
to and fro. A small percentage only are reported as being sold to scholars 
at schools (those coming under the category Mr. Smith refers to). Either 
these reports are utterly misleading and the missionaries who supervise 
colporteurs are for some reason concealing the real nature of the colporteurs’ 
work, or Mr. Smith’s statement is altogether incorrect. 

Lastly, Mr. Smith asks the question why mission money is being 
expended in selling among non-Christian peoples such separate portions 
of the Old Testament as ‘Ecclesiastes,’ or ‘Ruth.’ In reply it might 
be pointed out that judgment as to what are suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture to place in the hands of non-Christian people will vary according 
to personal temperament and preference. It may be of interest to Mr. 
Smith to know that the present writer verv recently heard an evangelist 
addressing an entirely non-Christian audience in Shangha?. ttaking as 
his subject the Book of Ecclesiastes. Its theme, ‘the auest of happiness,’ 
and an outline of the experiments described in the Book, were simply 
placed before the audience, leading up to a statement of the solution of 
the problem suggested in Ecclesiastes and more fully manifested in 
the New Testament Gospel. The address made what seemed to me a 
very effective approach to the Chinese mind. Certainly the audience 
listened with remarkable attention, and alt the close many were the ap- 
plications to buy a copy of ‘the little Book. Possibly Mr. Smith would 
have difficulty in using Ecclesiastes in this way, but the Bible Society 
corresponds with several missionaries who have regarded it as a most 
valuable tract. It may, however, be some satisfaction to Mr. Smith to 
know that of our last year’s issue of 3.300,000 portions of Scripture, 
2,500.000 were copies of the Gospels and ‘Acts.’ 

Whilst under the necessity of refuting some of Mr. Smith’s. statements. 
I would express gratitude for the opportunity which his criticisms afford 
of removing misapprehensions which may be in the minds of other mis- 


stonartfes also. 
G. W. SHEPPARD, 


British and Foreign Bible Society 
Shanghai. 


The China Field 


Chengtu Campus Labor penters, 30 sawyers, 1 painter, 12 
stone-masons, 35 unskilled laborers, 


34 apprentices. Only 3 were under 
15 years of age and 14 were between 
50 and 70 years of age. 52% came 
from distant parts of the province. 
53% are single men, many of 
whom were kept from marriage 
by poverty. 33% though married 
had no children “on account of 
poverty” and only. 6 men had their 
children in school, 


Conditions. 


A survey carried out by members 
of the F. O. R., students of ad- 


vanced economics, and from the. 


Friends Middle School at West 
China University revealed some 
startling facts which are probably 
typical rather than unique. 

_ 330 workmen were personally 
interviewed—84 masons, 134 car- 
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189 of the 330 are totally ill- 
iterate, 139 recognized a few char- 
acters, 59 can write a little. Less 
than 10 can read stories. 180 desire 
education. 

263 worship idols and ancestors ; 
3 do not believe or worship; 2 are 
Roman Catholics; 2 are Protestants. 
The average annual expenditure for 
incense, candles, etc., is $272. Most 
of them know little of Christianity 
but are strongly anti-Christian. 

13 smoke opium, 269 smoke to- 
bacco, 173 drink wine, of whom 35 
drink daily. 40 admit visiting pro- 
stitutes and playing cards. The 
average minimum daily expenditure 
for smoking, drinking and tea is 
50 cash. Strolling on the street 
and sitting in tea-shops is the chief 
recreation. 

The average working day in 
winter is 74% hours, in summer 10 
1/3 hours. On Sunday there is 
neither work nor pay. The daily 
wage for unskilled men is 15 cents, 
skilled workmen paid through fore- 
men, 25 cents, apprentices are paid 
at the same rate, the master getting 
the wage and providing food and 
from 10,000 to 20,000 cash a 
year for clothing, etc. No wages 
on wet days unless inside work can 
be arranged. Superintendents pay 
hospital bills for injuries, but no 
wages are paid during illness. No 
compensation for permanent injury. 

Living costs for skilled workmen 
per month; board 13,500 cash, rent 
700, clothing 1,200, smokes and tea, 
1,500, worship 750, total necessary 
expense 17,650 (exchange rate of 
3,300 to $1.00). Monthly wage: of 
$6.50 equals 21,450 cash leaving a 
margin for family or luxuries of 
3;800 cash! 

_ Living costs for unskilled workers 
_ for month; board 10,500, rent and 
clothing 1,900, smokes, tea and 
worship 2,250, total 14,650. Mon- 
thly wage of $3.90 equals 12,870 
cash, leaving a deficit of 1,780 cash! 
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It is estimated that 70% of the un- 
skilled do not earn a living wage. 
There is no accommodation on 
the campus for the workmen either 
to eat or to sleep except some tem- 
porary sheds. They eat among the 
bricks and sleep on the floor of the 
loft, or in dirty dark inns nearby. 
Women and children are not em- 
ployed by superintendents of works, 
but by contractors for carrying, 
breaking bricks, etc. There are 
over 600 workmen on the Univer- 


_ sity Campus. (From C. C. Kao). 


China Inland Mission Annual 
Meetings. 


The 59th Anniversary gatherings 
of the China Inland Mission, held 
in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
in the afternoon and evening of 
May 13, were regarded as the most 
largely attended annual meetings 
the society has ever known. The 
Great Hall, with its seating accom- 
modation for 2, people, was s0 
full that some #00 persons had 
to be turned away from the even- 
ing meeting. The Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden, M.A., D.D., the Home 
Director of the Missions, presided 
both at the afternoon and evening 
meeting. 

The speakers included Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Taylor, who have 
recently returned from an extended 


_tour in 15 out of the 18 provinces 


of China, and were for a time held 
in captivity by brigands; the Rev. 
H. J. Mungeam, from Shansi: Mrs. 
F, S. Joyce, from Honan; Rev. 
C. H. S. Green, from Chihli, the 
Rev. J. Russell Howden, B.D., the 
Rev. John MacBeath, M.A. 

The report of the work of the 
year, which was in the hands of 
all present, was full of encourage- 
ment. In spite of the fact, that. 
with limited exceptions, unrest and 
strife have been general throughout 
the country the work of the Mission 
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has steadily progressed. Against 
the loss of six workers by death, 
and the retirement of 27 others for 
various reasons, there has been an 
addition of 48 new workers to the 
Mission Staff, bringing the total 
number of missionaries on the effec- 
tive list on December 31 last up to 
1,101. 

Over 6,000 converts have been 
baptized, which, in view of the 
widespread disorders restricting the 
activities’ of the missionaries, ter- 
rorising the people, making im- 
possible many hoped for oppor- 
tunities for the teaching and baptism 
of converts, is no small cause for 
gratitude. Since the commencement 
of the Mission’s work in China 
more than 99,000 converts have, 
as a result of its operations, been 
haptised. 

The income for the year amount- 
ed to the gratifying sum of £155,911, 
which is an advance over the 
previous year of more than £3,000, 
so that although political conditions 
have been adverse, the actual ex- 


perience of another year, it was. 


pointed out, furnished abundant 
cause for thanksgiving. 


New President for Canton Chris- 


tian College. 
The Commencement at C. C. C. 


was of special interest for announce- | 


ments made by Acting-President 
Alex. Baxter. After 16 years in 
the presidency Dr. C. K. Edmunds 
resigned to become Provost in Johns 
Hopkins University. He is suc- 
ceeded by Rev. James McClure 
Henry, B.D., and Mr. Chung Wing 
Kwong who will be Associate 
President. 
well known for their long connection 
with the College where they have 
rendered conspicuous service as 
vice-presidents. Eleven new in- 
structors are announced to join the 
staff in August. | 


Both of these men are. 
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Notable gifts received during the 
year include a $50,000 college 
dormitory to be called King Wong 
Hall in honor of the new associate 
president, the funds for which were 
raised entirely by campaigns man- 
aged by the students; from Ameri- 
can friends a legacy of G. $20,000, 
G. $25,000 for a model silk reeling 
laboratory building; G. $6,000 for 
a refrigerating plant; $5,000 from 
the government through Gov. Liao 
for a survey of the sericulture in- 
dustry in Kwantung; $17,000 from 
Mr. Taam Lai Teng for two re- 
sidences, one of which will be used 
as an alumni club house; $6,180 
from Mr. Y. P. Ma, a trustee, for 
faculty residences, and nearly $6,000 
from various Chinese friends to- 
ward the hospital and dispensary 
building in use for the care of 
villagers and workmen. 

The total enrolment of all depart- 
ments and connected schools was 
1,783 for the year. Fifteen stu- 
dents were granted the B.A. degree. 
of whom five were women, and 
one B.S. in Agriculture. Numerous 
certificates were granted to gradu- 
ates of the Junior College of Arts, 
the Junior College of Agriculture, 
and the Middle School. 


Canton Christian Hospital. 


In recognition of the distinguish- 
ed services it has rendered to the 
community of Canton, the Canton 
Christian Hospital has been granted 
a tract of government land “to be 
used for the proposed extension 
work of the Hospital in order to 
enlarge its scope of usefulness.” 
During its 88 years of history this 
institution has given treatment to 
over 2,000,000 people. Several 
hundred doctors and nurses trained 
here are doing useful work and are 
respected members of the com- 
munity. Mayor Sun Fo, in pro- 
claiming the grant says, “This 
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government has knowledge, in 
general of the plans for the con- 
struction of a new plant upon the 
site granted by the Government, 
with hospitals, and medical and 
nursing schools, staff residences and 
other necessary buildings. Those 
who contribute towards these will 
be rendering a great service to the 
people of South China, who have 
confidence in the Canton Hospital, 
the Chinese name of which—Pok 
Tsai—is a household word.” 

On the advice of 88% of the 
missionary physicians in Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi plans are be- 


ing worked out for co-operation. 


in Medical Education between Can- 
ton Christian Hospital, with the 
possibility of other institutions 
joining. 


Death of Mr. Byers. 


Another bandit tragedy occurred 
on June 24th at Kachek, Hainan, 
when four ruffians entered the 
compound to bind and carry off 


Rev. Geo. D. Byers of the American 


Presbyterian Mission. Mr. Byers 
resisted the outlaws—and was shot 
and killed. Mrs. Byers and their 


children were with him in the sta- © 


tion but were not injured. Mission- 
aries from Hoihow were notified 
by the Chinese officials and left at 
once with a Kachek elder to render 
assistance. Mrs. Byers with the 
children are returning to America 
with the sympathy of many friends. 


The death of Mr. J. R. Cunning- 
ham at Kweilin (referred to in the 
July REcorDER) was due to a wild 
bullet which struck him while he 
was supervising the construction of 
a new church building during the 
attack on the city by besiegers. 


Jottings. 
The Chinese Students’ Christian 
Association of America is losing 
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its able General Secretary, Dr. Y, 
Y. Tsu, a former professor at St, 
John’s University. Dr. and Mrs, 
Tsu (formerly Caroline Huie of the 
Y.W.C.A.) are returning to China 
via Europe and the Holy Land and 
will take up work in Peking where 
Dr. Tsu has been appointed Director 
of Religious and Social Work at 
Peking Union Medical College. He 
will also serve as Lecturer in the 
Theological Department of Yen- 
ching University. 

An event of interest to many of 
our readers was the ordination 
service at Clear Lake, Iowa, on 
April 22 of Mr. Robert W. Clack, 
who was for some time general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Paotingfu. 

The cause of Bible Study through- 
out China will be benefited by the 
return of Mr. Arthur Rugh of the 
International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. After four years in the 
United States he has returned to 
the field with Mrs. Rugh and their 
son Douglas, and will devote him- 


self to this work, for which he has 


been making special preparation. 
Union Theological Seminary has 
conferred upon Dr. Cheng Ching- 
yi the degree of Master of Sacred 
Theology. Dr. Cheng has done 
much during his stay in the United 
States to interpret Christian China 
to the West and has been active in 
his leadership on Chinese Student 
thought and activities. A warm 
welcome from all parts of China 
awaits his return. : 


Character and Successful 
Farming. 


The character of the Chinese 
farmer has much to do with the 
successful, or otherwise, working 
of his farm. This is one point 
brought out in a recent Universi 
of Nanking ButLetin. Asa 


— 
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of the survey of 102 f in and 
around Wuhu, Anhui, it shown 


that 66% of the farmers were re- 
ported as having good characters. 
These were making a higher labour 
income than the minority, who were 
reported as having bad characters. 
Furthermore, the men with good 
characters were working larger 
farms. This seems to be in part 
due to the fact that bad character 
forces the man to sell his land. 
This is a useful incident. 


Refuge Superintendent Wanted. 


Since January Ist, 1924 a work 
has been started in Hankow similar 
to the Shanghai Door of Hope. 
This institution has been known as 
the Home of Refuge for Chinese 
Girls (Kwei Tsen So). The need 
for such a work is evident from the 
fact that there have been five girls 
in the Home ever since its opening. 
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The foreign Superintendent who 
came to start the work is leaving, 
and if we are to continue it will be 
necessary to have some one to carry 
on from the first of September. 
The Hankow community have had 
this work at heart for years, and 
now that it has started we feel that 
it must not close down. Is there 
not some one now in China who 
would be willing to take this post 
as Superintendent, and thus enable 
these girls who have voluntarily 
come to the Home to begin a new 
and clean life? The Committee will 
be most happy to hear from any 
one interested in such work, or to 
receive information about any one 
willing to act as Superintendent 
from September Ist. 

Communications may be addressed 
to Mrs. Arnold Foster, 76A, Ku- 
ling, or to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Mrs. W. P. Mills, 129, 
Kuling. 


— 
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Dr. McAfee in China.—The 
Joseph Cook Lectures for 1924 
and 1925 are to be delivered by 
Professor Clelland B. McAfee of 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
The lecturer expects to arrive in 
Canton about February 15, 1925, 
and leave China for Japan May 
lst, returning for Summer Con- 
ference appointments. The lectures 
will be on the general subject of 
“The Christian Conviction”; their 
purpose is to declare and defend 
the central conviction of the Chris- 
tian Faith which justifies its mis- 


sionary enterprise and its proposal — 


for meeting the present need of 
the world. The subjects of the 
seven lectures are: 

l. The Christian Conviction in 


Its Historical Origin—Christianity | 


as a Book Religion and as the 
Religion of an Historical Person. 
2. The Christian Conviction in 


“Its Personal Origin—Christianity 


as a Religion of Experience. 

3. The Christian Conviction Re- 
garding God. 

4. The Christian Conviction Re- 
garding Man. 

5. The Christian Conviction Re- 


garding Atonement—Christianity a - 


Religion of Redemption. 
6. The Christian Conviction in 


Its Historical Expression—Chris- 


tianity a Religion of Institutions. 
7. The Christian Conviction and 
the World—The Kingdom of God 
as a Christian Ideal. 
In addition to delivering some of 
these lectures in several centers it 
is planned for Dr. McAfee to 
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render service (a) to missionary 
and other Christian groups in their 
several devotional gatherings and 
conferences; (b) to student -groups 
and in personal conferences with 
students; (c) to theological students 
and others in preparation for 
Christian leadership; and (d) to 
interested nationals in the discus- 
sion of vital questions of democracy 
and internationalism. All arrange- 
ments are in charge of Rev. C. E. 
Patton, Room 519, Missions Build- 
ing, Shanghai. 


Forests Versus Famines.—The 
College of Agriculture and Forestry 
of Nanking University has issued 
an outline of the plans to be devel- 
oped for Famine Prevention in the 
use of the $675,000 granted from 
the China Famine Fund. Instruc- 
tion in forestry leading to the B.S. 
degree will include surveying and 
mapping of forest sites, selection 
of suitable trees, and management 
of reforested areas. Forest Re- 
search and Extension are to be 
made practical in relieving agricul- 
tural land of the present burden of 
fuel production and in creating sup- 
plemental rural industries. A news- 
paper propaganda, seed distribution, 
education in primary schools, po- 
pular lectures and distribution of 
literature is planned to carry the 
idea of conservation and improve- 
ment in a practical way to every 
corner of the land. Similar pro- 
jects in the field of agriculture will 
likewise be pursued. The improve- 
ment in cotton and silk already 
achieved will economically prove of 


more value than the whole outlay’ 


of this department of the University. 
Animal husbandry is a relatively 
new undertaking of the college that 
has contributed materially to the 
well-being of mission stations and 
communities in which they are 
_ located. It is anticipated that 
Cornell University will soon begin 
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a co-operative agricultural exten- 
sion program for food production 
and famine prevention including 
rural engineering—good roads, 
drainage and ‘irrigation. 


As a Chinese Sees India.—My 
first impression was that India is 
the place of colors—very bright 
colors everywhere. As I rode on 
the train from Colombo to Madras 
I saw through the tall palm trees 
spots of bright red and green and 
purple. Men or women in the 
country all seemed to wear bright 
colors, and on the streets in the 
city I saw the same colors. Such 
bright colors we find at parties and 
special occasions, but we do not see 
them on the streets here. I liked 


_ the gaiety of it all very much! 


My second impression was con- 
cerned with the appearance of the 
people. When I began to look at 
them I was impressed with two 
things regarding their appearance. 
First, the people as a whole, women 
especially, have a very sad expres- 
sion. I think the Indian people 
have very handsome features but 
very sad. Then I especially noticed 
their straight postures—all of them 
seem to carry themselves so 
beautifully. Of course, their custom 
of carrying heavy loads on the tops 
of their heads probably accounts 
somewhat for the straight lines in 
their body. , The draping of the gay 
colored saris made the women 
students very graceful and appear 
very tall. 

Then as I began to visit with the 
people and as my intimacy” with 
them increased, I learned about the 
deeper ‘'things—their problems and 
difficulties. 

There is a very strong note of 
division which is caused, I think, 
by three things: 1, language; 2, 
the different religions; 3, the caste 
system. It is hard enough in China 
to have many dialects with one 
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written language but in India there 


ate aS Many written languages as _ 


there are dialects. The four main 
religions, generally speaking, are 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism. They are so 
out of sympathy with each other 
that men of one religion fail to see 
any good in another.. A man who 
has charge of a student hostel told 
me that they have to have separate 
dining rooms for students of dif- 
ferent religions. Sometimes the 
students are progressive and broad- 
minded. enough to eat together but 
the servants of one religion will 
not wait on students of another 
religion. A Mohammedan cook, for 
instance, will never cook for the 
Christians or Hindus, and vice versa. 
India is famous for its caste system 
and there is a great deal written 
about it, but I think one can hardly 
realize what a strong detrimental 
force it is to democracy until one 
actually sees its doings. Many 
times a day we met it. The most 
interesting fact to me is_ that 
while it seems very evident to 
us that this caste system isthe chief 
thing that stands in the way of a 
real union socially and _ politically, 
several of the Indians I talked with 
did not think so. They think the 
solution of their social difficulties 
can come from. elsewhere. 

Nobody in India told me in actual 
words that they are anti-foreign in 
spirit but from jokes that were said 
and from the personal questions they 
asked me about China, I cannot 
help but feel that it is there. In 
this connection I must say that I am 
most grateful and appreciative to all 
my Indian friends because of the 


unreservedly friendly way they 


received me in their midst. They 
talked to me frankly and sometimes 
gave me a chance to share in their 
problems. Not only did they show 
their cxtreme friendliness in this 
way, but also in the way they took 


- the things that I carelessly said to 


them which, as some western friends 
told me afterwards, they would not 
take from any Westerner. I think 
the very fact that my hair isn’t light 
or curly, my eyes not blue, im- 
mediately freed me from the “for- 
eign” class, and I was received 
among them; although of all the 
hundreds. of Indian women and 
students I met, there are a very 
few, if any, who have ever seen a 
Chinese woman. I believe, inter- 
national fellowship between India 
and China is not difficult to attain. 

I must say a word about women. 
With the exception of Christian 
women, who are a minority com- 
pared to the mass, the Indian women 
are not in any too happy a condition. 
They do not count for much even 
in the family until they become 
mothers of sons. I was told that 
the only thing an Indian woman 
really owns in the world is her 
jewelry. Everything, including her 
children, can be taken away from 
her, but never her jewelry. Is 
this not significant of the place of 
women in India? 

The Ohristian women in India 
are in better condition, of course. 
In number, there are more Christian 
men with higher education but in 
quality the women excel the men— 
they are more advanced in education 
and more spiritual. Christianity 
has done wonderful things for 
Indian women as it has done in 
lifting up the womanhood of all 
countries. In Christianity alone is 
the hope of Indian women. 

Reports have already been printed 
of the first All India Christian 
Women’s Student Conference. 

The atmosphere of the Con- 
ference was that of real fellowship 
and worship. Different sets of girls 
waited on others at meal times and 


on the last day the leaders waited 
All through the 


on the students. 
unoccupied hours of the day visits 
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were made with different people. 
The chapel was open for worship 
all day long and at different times 
through every day silent prayers 
were offered in that holy place. I 
liked their services very much. 
Somehow the way they sat on the 
floor in the chapel—there are only 
a few rows of benches at the back 
of the room—with the saris draped 
gracefully over their heads made 
worship more worshipful. A simple 
beautiful Communion Service was 
held early Sunday morning. Can 
you imagine what a wonderful sight 
and inspiration it was? I will not 
attempt to describe the beauty 
which I cannot do adequately but I 
hope that some day you will have 
the privilege of experiencing it 
personally. 

Among others I have two very 
strong impressions. First—The task 
of the Christian women students in 
India is not an easy one and their 
responsibility toward their fellow 
women students is a very large one. 
As I sat and listened to their many 
problems in schools rising from 
different religions and castes, I 
could not help but feel that our 
students have a much easier task, 
and I prayed that our students would 
do more. Do we realize what a 
different task it is for these Chris- 
tian students to preach that one 
essential teaching of our Christian 
religion, i-e., the individual value 
of every person to people.of lowest 
caste to whom there is no value and 
who have never been given sug- 
gestion that they have value? . 

Moreover I was impressed with 
the beautiful worshipful attitude of 
the Indian students. I wish our 


students might learn this from 


them. 
GRACE YANC. 


Industrial Creed of the W. C. 
T. U.—It is probably not widely 
known that the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has an industrial 
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creed. It reads as follows: “We 
believe in a living wage, in an 
eight hour day, in courts of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, in justice 
as opposed to greed of gain, in 
“peace on earth and good will to 
men,” and finally we pledge our- 
selves to labor and to pray that all 
these principles, founded upon the 
Gospel of Christ, may be worked 
out in the customs of society and 
the land.” This is and full 
of pep! It was adopted in 1875! 


Need of More Pulling Together. 
—*There is lack of harmony among 
the workers. In every place, look- 
ing at the outside there are smiling 
faces and a cordial welcome. On 
closer acquaintance, in every place 
we find disagreements, currents of 
irritation. As we look abroad upon 
social arrangements in the earth, 
such conflicts are inevitable; but 
even as we turn back to our loved 
holy Church, in this defect it is 
marred with the same daub as 
society at large. The reason is that 
in human arrangements we do not 
have the work of a flock of angels; 
but just men and women, unlike in 
opinion, unlike in temperament, un- 
like in race. We are in such a 
human current; but do the quarrels 
of Chinese with Chinese, and of 
Chinese with Westerners, make an 
obstacle to the progress of the 
Church? Ought we not to prompt- 
ly get rid of this tendency? As it 
is now, many church members lose 
heart, for nothing else than the 
quarrels of Chinese Christians; 
many church workers go cold be- 
cause of quarrels between Chinese 
and Westerners. Please think! We 
have just’ pulled a man up to the 
gate of Heaven; after a bit we 
stumble him into Hell—what use is 
this sort of evangelism? This is 
only to build up a Church in name; 
the substance is gone.”——-Taken from 
the report of the Chinese secretary 
to a joint church council. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Rev. K. T. Cuune, B.A., is a member of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui. For five years he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Nanking, and two 
years rector of St. Peter’s Church, Shanghai. He is now a secretary of 
the National Christian Council. 


Miss Racuet G. Brooks, B.A., B.D., is a member of the Y.W.C.A., 
working with the National Committee on Religious Education. She came 
a but had to return to the U.S.A. in June 1924 ton account 
of i 


Joun W. Nipps, B.A., is connected with the International Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. He has spent eleven years in China. His work is chiefly 
industrial and general city Y.M.C.A. work, although some time has been 
spent in Church federation and student work. | 


Rev. THomas Lowry Srncrarr, B.A., is a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He began work in China in 1907. His work is chiefly 
evangelistic. 

Peart S. Buck (Mrs. J. Lossing Buck) is a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, North. She was born of missionary parents and has 
spent all her life in China. She is now engaged in evangelistic work mainly 
among students of mission and government schools in Nanking. 


Joun Stuart Burcess, M.A., has been in China approximately 15 
years. He is the secretary of the Peking Y.M.C.A., and is head of the 
Department of Sociology in the Peking University. Mr. Burgess is 
particularly interested in student work and has been prominent in social 
service programs in Peking. 

~ Rev. Peter Curist1AN Bruun Wat Low is a member of the Danish 
Lutheran Mission. He has been in China 28 years engaged in evangelistic 
work. 


Personals 

BIRTH. . | ane — U.S.A., Mrs. A. M. Salquist, 
ULY: | .F.M.S. 

10th, at Kuling, China, to Rev. and | 
Mrs. Gust. Karlsson (S.M.F.}, a son— DEPARTURES. 
Stig Gustav. May: : 

ARRIVALS. 14th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. H. 

JUNE: _ Clements and one child, C.M.S. 

2nd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. H. = — 19th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. W. P. 


Price and one child, C.M.M.L.; from Roberts and tw i] AC.M.. Mr. 
Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Smebye and two and Mrs. V. P. Rerweey four child. 
children, Miss Kristofferson (new), | ren, A.B.CF.M. 


N.M.S. 20th, 
18th, from U.S.A., Miss Anne Winifred Maslin ‘tor 
Walker (new), A.C.M. England, Rev. and Mrs. F. Boreham and 


30th, from U.S.A., Mrs. Calvin Wight, two children, Mrs. J. M. Watt, and 
Miss F. Wight, P.N., Mr. C. C. Talbot, two children, C.M.S.; for Canada, Rev. 

E and Mrs. Irish and four children, M.C.C. 
Jury: : 21st, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. Lind- 

Ist, from U.S.A., Miss Muriel M. beck and four children, Rev. and Mrs. 
Boone, P.N. | Trued and two children, Aug. 
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27th, for U.S.A., Miss E. G. Dexter, 
Miss E. G. Stedman, A.C.M.; for Eng- 
land, Mrs. S. E. Whiteside, C.M.S.; for 
Canada, Dr. and Mrs. Thompson and 
two children, Dr. and Mrs. Mullett and 
ene child, M.C.C. 

3ist, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Kern 
and one child, Miss Foster, M.C.C., Miss 
Dinwoody, P.C.C., Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Smyth, E.B.M.; for England, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sawdon and one child, F.F.M.A.; 
for Scotland, Mr. T. R. Kearney, C.S. 
F.M.; for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Lover- 
gren and two children, A.B.F.M.S., Rev. 
and Mrs. Gallimore and two children, 
S.B.C., Dr. and Mrs. Buswell and one 
child, P.N., Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Dubs 
and three children, U.F. 
JUNE: 

6th, for U.S.A., Mrs. P. Bergen, P.N. 

7th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Hoy, R.C.U.S. 

llth, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs E. R. 
N. Brecken and one child, M.C.C.; for 
U.S.A., Miss Skilling, P.S., Dr. and 
Mrs. Brunemeier and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Butzbach, E.A. 
ern for England, Rev. C. H. Parsons, 

LM. 

14th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Lucas, P.N. 

15th, for Canada, Miss Stewart, Miss 
O’Neill, Mrs. G. M. Ross, P.C.C.; for 
U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Wright and 
one child, P.M., Mr. and Mrs. P L. 
Corbin, A.B.C.F.M., Miss Boardman, 
P.S., Mr. and Mrs. Topping, and three 
children, A.B.C.F.M., Miss M. E. Weir, 


Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Pott and two child- - 


ren, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Holt, and twe 
children, A.C.M. 

16th, for U.S.A., Rev. inl Mrs. J. V. 
Wright and one child, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Hermann and three children, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. A. Miller and one child, P.N. 

18th, for U.S.A., Mrs. E. Berkey and 
one child, M.E.F.B. 

19th, for U.S.A. Miss Hasenpflug, 
U.E., Miss N. Gage, Y.M., Miss Alice 
Jeffer, Miss Frances Berg, ‘A. C.M. 

21st, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. M. L. 
Sites, Mrs. Muriel Treman, M.E.F.B., 
Miss Emma Simonson, A.B.F.M.S., Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Chaplin and one child, Miss 
Mary T. Bankes, P.N., Rev. E. Dixon, 
M.E.F.B. 

23rd, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Hofmann and four children, P.N., Miss 
M. S. Norton, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Sinclair and three children, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Gray, A.C.M., Dr. R. T. Boville, 
D.V. Bible School, Rev. E. Cranston, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Gowdy, M.E.F.B. 

24th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. F. 


F.MS., Dr. and Mrs. W. 
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H. Easton and one child, C.1.M.; for 
U.S.A., Miss R. P. Wright, Rev. and 
Mrs. M. A. V. Hogan and three children, 
P.N., Mr. B. S. Garvey, A.C.M., Dr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Huntley and three child. 
ren, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Mabee and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. H. Huizinga 
and two children, A.B.F.M:S. 

30th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. F. 
Rawlinson and five children, Soar of 
the “Chinese Recorder’), G. Loos. 
A.B.C.F.M., Miss G. A.B. 
E. Robertson 
and two children, P.N.; for Sweden, 
Rev. C. J. Bergquist, S.M.C. (C.1.M.). 
Jury: 

3rd, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Mills and two children, P.U.M.C. 

4th, for U.S.A., Mrs. W. S. Sweet, 
A.B.F.M.S. 

5th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. Derr 
and one child, Rev. and Mrs. Birkel and 
one child, Dr. and Mrs. O. C. Crawford 
and one child, Dr. and Mrs. Daniels and 
two children; Miss Gailey, Dr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. M. G. 
Stevenson and one child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoddard and one child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Speers and three children, P.N., Miss 
M. J. Smith, Miss M. S. Mitchell, Miss 
M. K. Monteiro, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Green, Miss F. C. Kennicott, Miss E. 
C. Deahl, A.C.M., Rev. L. M. Hether- 
ington, Mr. G. S. Miner. Mr. Fette and 
one child, M.E.F.B., Rev. and Mrs. 
L. Reaves, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Farrior 
and two children, Mrs. N. D. Grier and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. Yates and 
three children, P.S., Mr. and Mrs. C. 
L. Foster, and five children, Miss Leone 
J. Dahl, Miss Mildred Proctor, A.B. 
F.M.S., Miss Carlson, Cov. M.S., Mr. 
D. C. Smith, Y.M., Mr. and Mrs. Dunlap 
and four children, U.E., Mr. and Mrs. 
Akerstrom and two children, U.N., Mr. 
and Mrs. Green, A.C.M., Mr. and Mrs. 
Danielson and three children, S.A.M.M., 
Miss Alsup, M.E.S., Miss G. M. Clark, 


6th, for England, Miss A. M. Pitts, 
C.M.S.: for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. D. 
Toérnvall and two children, S.A.M. 
(C.I.M.), Miss L. Horobin, Miss F. L. 
Brown, C.I.M., Miss Moberg, S.C.M. 
Mrs. Eubank, Y.M., Rev. and Mrs. PF. 
R. Millican and one child, Mrs. O. T. 
Logan, Miss Alma D. Dodds, P.N., Miss 
M. Patterson, Miss S. McFadyen, P-S. 
8th, for England, Miss E. K. Hooper. 
Denmark, Miss A. Christensen; €.1.M. 
Oth, for England, Miss Gibbs, Miss 
Halloway, S.P.G. 
19th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gordon, and three children, PIN:. . 
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